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THE MINER’S STORY. 


IV.— THE SQUIRE GOES INTER LAW AND INTER POLITICS, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


HEN Squire Sampsel left our camp it was in the midst of a 

political excitement, and political excitements in the mines 
were conducted about in the same manner all other excitements 
were, namely, in the extremest style. For some years the great dis- 
tinguishing trait that elevated one man above the others in the mines 
was personal strength. Of course it had to be joined with personal 
bravery ; but the man who stood a head above his fellows in stature, 
stood so much higher in the estimation of the mass. If besides he 
had performed any daring feat—had in contest with Indians or the 
grizzly, or with his fellows, met odds and won, he was a hero and 
natural chief. Party politics did not run very high, for such a man 
could be elected in spite of politics. In fact there was but one party 
in the State, the “good old Democratic party,” as its adherents called 
it, and for a long time all oppositions were rather personal than 
political. Sometimes the Whig party made a stand on “strong men,” 
and elected some of them, but the organisations against Democracy 
did not accomplish much. 

Squire Sampsel was a devout Democrat. “Thar is but one great 
man,” he has often been heard to assert, “and that air man is Gineral 
Jackson ; I’ll go my pile onter him all the time.” Joined to his 
Democracy the Squire stood six feet three in his socks, with a corres- 
ponding development; and furthermore, he had “fit with wild 
beesteses,” had slain his Indian, and upset.“ Red,” the crowning 
glory of all. The consequence was the Squire was popular. He 
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could drink as much whiskey as any one in the township, and his 
stentorian laugh could be heard at as great a distance as any living 
man’s ; consequently he would make a good officer. The Squire’s 
ambition was not very exalted — unless he wished to use the first step 
as the means of ascent to others. He had received the title of Squire 
or Judge from his predilection for the law. No doubt his mind had 
often dreamed of the time when he could indulge to his heart’s desire 
his love for lawsuits without their expense ; and an election for a 
Justice of the Peace offered the opportunity. He never doubted his 
own ability to fill any position with credit, and the public are disposed 
to take a man at his own estimation cf himsc!f until he is tested. 
Those who should have known and did know his ability were willing 
to vote for him, for various reasons: some, in the pure spirit of fun ; 
some were indifferent, because they expected to leave soon, and it 
made no difference to them who held the office ; some because they 
thought he was a pretty good fellow, and it didn’t require much to 
mzke a Justice anyhow. 

’ He entered into the canvass with infinite gusto ; he threw his soul 
into his election. He visited every miner in his camp, every store or 
saloon keeper. His peculiarities were unknown to them, and his 
better qualitics alone were brought forward. He had a warm sup- 
porter in Woodgate, who was very popular, and so was electcd Justice 
of the Peace for the township cf San Antace. It was a grand triumph 
for the Squire. ‘The boys, half of them pretty boozy on election-day, 
caught the infection of his laugh, and the Justice-clect was with his 
burly frame borne on the shoulders of the mob, unconscious of the 
load of ignorance, stupidity and self-conceit they carried. They were 
not alone in this, however ; the same thing occurs very frequently in 
our clections, and sometimes on a much grander scale. But the 
Squire’s ambition was gratified ; he was in law and in politics. He 
had put his foot on the first round of the political ladder. 

One of his most bitter opponents was his old enemy Regan, who 
had never forgiven the Squire’s interference in his family difficulties 
nor his subsequent threat ; and while his opposition had called out a 
stronger vote from all but Regan’s own class, yet this opposition had 
roused the Squire to a pitch of anger that had more than once 
threatened a war of factions. The Squire after his election still 
cherished his wrath. He was not magnanimous, and Regan had 
reason to fear if he ever fell in his power. The very day the Squire 
went to Slumgullion Hill to qualify, on his return he was fired at 
from behind some chaparral. No vestige of the person who fired 
was found, but the Squire always asserted it was Regan. The day he 
entered upon office was a grand day for the Squire. He had procured 
at great expense a large sign, which was placed over his office-door — 





J. T. SAMPSEL, 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 
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and in front of this sign he would meditatively stand and spell out 
the words for the edification of the passers-by and his own proud 
delight. 

Regan was in town that day. Slightly intoxicated, he observed the 
actions of the Squire and the amusement of the lookers-on. He 
passed by several times and made some insulting allusion to the 
Squire’s conduct, which only brought on Sampsel’s cheek a higher 
color and a shrug of contempt. At last, emboldened by the Squire’s 
silence and a few more drams, he passed by the office ; and there sat 
the Squire, his books before him, a pen stuck behind his ear, and his 
docket opened to the blank pages. Regan laughed an insulting laugh 
and used an opprobrious epithet ; the Squire sat in silent dignity. 
Regan entered the office, uttering frightful oaths. The Squire ordered 
the officer to put him out. The officer hesitated, when the Squire rose, 
in three strides reached the burly ruffian, and seizing him by the collar, 
gave him a jerk that brought him to the knees ; then by the seat of 
his breeches raised him above his head as though he were a child, 
and bearing him to the door kicking, cursing and twisting in his 
hands, gave him a toss in the road with such force that the fellow lay 
for some momenis stunned and unconscious. When he did get up, it 
was in a state of sullen rage. He took several heavy drams after that 
and started for his cabin. On his way he went to our camp, and 
entering the house of Farilla, had in very brutal terms ordered his 
wife to her cabin, Fearing some violence, Mrs. Farilla had followed 
the couple. No sooner had they reached their own cabin than he 
began to beat the defenceless woman, and Mrs. Farilla ran to our 
claim to urge us to rescue her. He still was beating her when we 
arrived. She was bleeding and senseless. He turned on us in fury, 
and it was not until after many efforts Jim Andrews at last got a heav 
blow on his head with a pick-handle which stunned him. He was tied, 
and we bore Mrs. Regan, still bleeding and unconscious, to Charley’s 
house. Her face was beaten toa jelly. He had torn off much of her 
clothing, and her body was black and blue where his heavy boots had 
been used upon her. 

We sent Woodgate ahead to have a complaint entered in the Squire’s 
court, and as soon as he recovered we started with him as prisoner 
to San Antace. The Squire’s dilemma at being asked to prepare the 
necessary papers for Regan’s arrest would have been laughable had 
not those present remembered his prowess, and saw in his appearance 
he was still ruffled in his dignity. “ When the cuss wur palaverin’ out 
er doors, I held on to my dignity,” he declared ; “ but when he cum 
inter my cas-sel —in law every man has a right to protect his cas-sel, 
and so I put him out,” and his hearers applauded his action. The 
necessary papers were made out by Woodgate, and we arrived with 
our prisoner in time to hand him over to the constable, to whose 
custody the papers had been committed for execution. 

There was a large audience to witness the trial, drawn by curiosity 
to see the first trial by the new Justice, as well as the change in 
the order of things. The hall of justice on this occasion was a 
long single-storied building of shakes, with an entrance at both ex- 
tremities. Towards the rear the Squire had caused to be built an 
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elevated platform with railing in front, something like the county 
court-house. There was a little box for the prisoner, and a row of 
benches for the jury, should one be needed —something entirely 
superfluous in the estimation of the new judge ; but said he to the 
carpenter when building: “Yer know fellers will have juries some- 
times, but for what good I don’t onderstand when the Squire knows 
his dooties.” Behind the railing no one but the Squire was allowed 
to sit save prisoner and lawyers, gnd behind the table none but his 
august Judgeship himself. On that table was spread the docket, 
an inkstand and half his “liberry,” as the Judge called it—*the 
statoots.” The Greenleaf he kept in his hand. 

The Squire had been a diligent student of the forms of the court at 
Slumgullion Hill, and proceeded according to rule. Seating himself 
with extreme gravity, he directed the constable to call the court. 
Woodgate was to act as prosecutor; a young lawyer from Georgia 
named Thomas defended the criminal. The trial proceeded. There 
was an interesting debate as to whether it was necessary to subpcena 
Mrs. Farilla as a witness ; but Jim Andrews, who had silently consti- 
tuted himself her protector against “that feller” who was to run off 
with his friend’s wife, and trembled at every new-comer’s salutation 
of the lady, in spite of the Judge’s decision and the lawyers’ denun- 
ciation of his intrusion in the case, carried the day, and the trial was 
opened. It was well on in the afternoon when the evidence for 
prosecution was given in. As his atrocious conduct was unveiled, 
one or two of the more excitable loudly proposed to “hang him,” and 
made a movement towards the prisoner. The Squire was evidently 
agitated at this. His glance fell upon the movers with an expression 
that silenced them. “Gentlemen, I ain’t a-going to have the dignity 
of this court interrupted no more. The fust man that speaks, ’cept 
he’s called onto, I’ll, I’ll—what can I do?” said he in a stage-whisper 
to Woodgate. “Commit them for contempt,” replied the lawyer. The 
Squire’s eye gleamed and his nose curled. “I’d like to see any on 
‘em critters have contempt fur me,” he said, proudly straightening 
himself in his chair, and the trial was resumed. 

The evidence for prosecution closed, and as it had been arranged 
between the lawyers, Woodgate was to make his speech before the 
defence began their evidence. He began:— May it please your 
Honor,”—the Squire smiled benignantly—“before you sits a being 
whom it would be flattery to call a coward.” The Squire gave the 
prisoner a triumphant glare. “ Yes, this wretch has struck a lone and 
defenceless woman, felled her to the ground, beaten and disfigured one 
whom, before God and man, he had sworn to love, honor and protect. 
May it please your Honor, the iniquity of this case can only be known 
from the whole train of circumstances attending it. Ona beautiful island, 
washed by the shores of the broad Atlantic, with the climate softened 
by the influence of the Gulf stream, until it spread a warmth of verdant 
loveliness that never faded, causing that island to be baptised with 
the euphonious title of the Emerald Isle, lived a beautiful maiden, 
the daughter of one of the grand old kings, by the name of Moriarty. 
It is true the broad acres and evidences of regal sway had departed 
from the hands of this Celtic maiden, but the beauty and the dignity 
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remained.” Woodgate was fond of such flights, and indulged to his 
heart’s content for half an hour, and concluded :—“ To the lovely home 
of this beautiful scion of nobility, kingly power, in an evil hour the 
tempter came, and clothing himself with a kingly name —for you will 
perceive he derives it from the Latin Rex, regis, regi, regem, which he 
fraudulently though easily converted into Regan — he won the love of 
the lovely mourner over her country’s fallen greatness, and induced 
her to come to this promised land of gold, that with his labor he might 
restore her former splendor. But oh, gentlemen! Oh, your Honor! 
think of the weary years that have gone by, in which her name has 
been a synonym for all that was chaste, all that was forbearing, all 
that was beautiful in the graces and virtues that adorn womanhood, 
only to find her hopes destroyed, her affections blighted, and she, the 
daughter of a royal line, a slave and a puppet to an inhuman monster’s 
will, until now the culmination is reached in this dastardly outrage, 
and she lies beaten, bruised and bleeding — if not dead —in a cabin! 
I do not wonder the cry of violence broke from yonder gentleman’s 
lips as he heard the cruel story ; but we are governed by the high and 
holy principles of law, and seek our redress under the broad palladium 
of law, order, righteous judgment, such as this court will allow. Shall 
I ask what shall be done to him? Does not every heart respond ? 
Take the innocent sufferer from his bloody embrace! Let her reign 
in our hearts ; and consign him to the darkness of a felon’s cell, where’ 
perhaps some ray of that long-neglected love may come to wring his 
conscience with remorse. Gentlemen, I can say no more ; my feel- 
ings overpower me,” and Woodgate sat down and solemnly winked at 
one or two of his boon companions. 

Grandiloquent as Woodgate’s speech was, yet it roused the feelings 
and sympathies of many there ; and the warmest of Regan’s friends 
were astounded to hear he had so maltreated a scion of their ancient 
princes. The Squire too had been carried away by his friend’s pre- 
sentation of the affair. “Gentlemen,” he exclaimed, as Woodgate 
closed, “ye hev hearn the testimony, ye hev hearn the argiment, and 
thar’s no use hearin’ nothin’ more. I give my decision.” 

“Stop a moment, Squire,” said Thomas. “ Ain’t you going to hear 
both sides of the case? Who ever heard of a trial in which the de- 
fendant had no show whatever ?” 

“That air defendant don’t deserve no show,” retorted the Squire. 
“Them fellers that give in their testimony is gentlemen, they is — 
they’s bin my pardners, and I’d believe ’em agin the world. They’s 
told the truth, they is ; and I don’t want to hear no more ’bout it.” 

“T will appeal,” indignantly said Thomas. 

“Appeal and be Wal, I almost forgot myself,” said the 
Squire, half apologetically. “TI’ll give my decision. I’m gwine to 
separate them folks,I am, They ain’t a-going to be man and wife 
no more, they ain’t. I’m gwine to give that air woman a divorce, I 
am. And, constable, commit that air prisoner tight ; and if that air 
scion dies, then I’ll decide to hang him right away.” 

Thomas looked at the Squire with amazement. He had not been 
long in the mines, and knew nothing about the Squire until this day. 
He spoke calmly, but firmly, with a touch of contempt :—“ Squire, you 
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have no right to make any such decisions. This whole thing has been 
and is a farce. I am astonished the opposing counsel, who has your 
ear, don’t advise you better. The arbitrament of the case is out of 
your jurisdiction entirely.” 

The Squire turned pale with anger. “Outen my jurisdiction! 
Outen my jurisdiction! Why, I’d let you understand, sir, that I seed 
with my own eyes that air pris’ner whip that air scion onct. And it 
wur in stone’s-throw of my own cabin, it wur ; and my jurisdiction is 
just in San Antace township, it is. Outen my jurisdiction indeed! 
And I tell yer what it is, youngster, you’d jist better shut up, you had. 
I ainter gwine to hev the course o’ justice interfered with nohow, I 
ain’t. Now jist say a word and I’ll shake blazes outen yer anyhow. 
I don’t intend no one shall hev a contempt fur this court, I don’t ; and 
I don’t want nobody to say nothing more "bout this here case. I’m 
decided.” 

Thomas was no coward ; his face grew pale and his mouth com- 
pressed. “You're an infernal fool!” he shouted, as he clapped his 
hand to his side and grasped his pistol ; but before he could draw it, 
the Squire’s giant grasp was on his hand. He twisted the pistol from 
him without an effort, put it in his pocket, and seized the offender with 
one hand and raised him in the air. The Squire’s face was the con- 
centration of rage and fury ; it looked as if the young man’s fate was 
sealed. 


While the trial was going on, the stage had driven up to the hotel, 
and among the passengers had alighted a woman. She was a little 
body, under the medium size, and rather trim built, but there was 
unmistakable marks of determination about her face, her long sharp 
nose, her thin lips, her heavy eyebrows, from under which there 
gleamed two of the blackest and fiercest-looking eyes in the world. 
She had her trunk conveyed to her room, while an umbrella and band- 
box she carried in her own hand. When she descended from her 
room, the umbrella was still part of her paraphernalia. “I say,” said 
she, in a sharp and slightly nasal voice, poking her umbrella into the 
side of Jim Andrews, who was idly lounging around the hotel, “do 
you know anybody around here by the name of Sampsel?” . 

“What? Squire Sampsel?” 

“Squire!” and there was the slightest perceptible curl of her lip. 
“Squire! Well, is his name James?” 

“J. T.,” replied Jim. 

“Yes, J. T. Sampsel, that’s it.” 

Jim Andrews quietly walked down the street, motioning her to fol- 
low, and took her in front of the Squire’s office. 

“J. T. Sampsel, Justice of the Peace,” she read, with a quick, 
nervous jerk of the words. “Can I get to see him?” 

“Wal now, the Squire’s busy jist now, tryin’ on a case, and you 
can’t git in here infront ; but ef you’re very anxious you can git round 
behind thar at the back-door.” 

The woman gave Jim a quick nod, and nimbly walked towards the 
back part of the building. She entered the rear-door of the Squire’s 
office just as he was making his last remarks to lawyer Thomas, saw 
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his grasp of the young man and the look of fury in his face as he held 
him suspended in the air. At that moment a sharp, shrill nasal voice 
broke upon the ears of the excited crowd :—“ Well, Mr. James Samp- 
sel, you are the same old fool you always were! In law, are you ? 
Justice, are you? Let down that man, will you? What’s the matter, 
eh?” 

At the first sound of that voice the Squire started as though he had 
been shot. The excitement left his frame, the color his face. His 
features grew deadly pale. Great drops of sweat rose in beads on his 
forehead, and forming themselves into drops, rolled down his cheeks. 
He put Thomas down with as much care as if he were some precious 
and fragile rarity. 

The sudden change in the Squire’s deportment electrified the whole 
house. A stillness like death crept over it ; and as those present saw 
the look on the Squire’s face, they waited with breathless anxiety to 
see the conclusion of this interesting episode. 

“James Sampsel, have you forgotten me, eh?” again broke out 
that sharp nasal voice. “James Sampsel, have you forgotten your 
wife? Have you nothing to say to me?” and the eyes danced and 
winked and flashed at him wickedly. “James Sampsel, ain’t you 
going to welcome your wife, eh?—your wife that has followed you, 
and hunted you, and wanted you for five years, eh? James Sampsel, 
have you no inquiries for your little children, your dear little children ? 
Say, James Sampsel!” and with these concluding words the umbrella 
gave a poke into the Squire’s epigastrium which doubled him up, and 
caused him to sit down beside Thomas, saying as he did so, with a 
meek voice that strongly contrasted with the boisterous self-assertion 
which had always characterised him heretofore :—“ Mrs. Sampsel, is 
that you?” 

“Is this me, James Sampsel? Is thisme? Look at me!” and the 
umbrella was pointed threateningly at the head of the Justice, in such 
a way that he half twisted his body, and threw one arm in front of his 
forehead and the other at right-angles with it. “Is this me, James 
Sampsel? Oh, is this me? Who should it be if it ain’t me? Come, 
James Sampsel, adjourn this court and go with me to the hotel.” 

The Squire turned meekly towards the spectators. “This court’s 
adjourned,” said he. Then leaning towards Regan, “ You’s dismissed, 
you is ;” and then whispered in his ear, “I think a man has a right to 
whip his wife if he can.” He got up, meekly followed his spouse to 
the hotel and was lost sight of. 

There was a stern sense of right about the miners, however, which 
did not permit the sudden change in the Squire to defeat the ends of 
justice. Regan was rearrested by a self-constituted committee, and 
held as a prisoner by the inexorable power of lynch law to await the 
result of the injuries to his wife. A sympathy for her had been excited, 
and the chivalrous feeling that exists in every man, who is not brutal, 
for womanhood was roused, and Regan’s life was placed in greater 
jeopardy than even the malignity of the Squire’s hatred could have 
done. 
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V.—* THatT FELLER.” 


It seemed to be a settled conviction in Jim Andrews’ mind that no 
woman could escape her manifest destiny in California. Prudence, 
care on her part, and watchfulness on the part of her friends, might 
delay the fatal day ; but come it must. Deep as was his veneration 
for Mrs. Farilla, yet the very feeling her continued goodness and 
beauty of character had roused in his breast had only seemed to make 
him more fearful that, by some inevitable stroke of misfortune or 
destiny, she was to be taken from her husband and from our company. 
He hardly seeméd to think a woman was mistress of her own actions 
in the matter. 

“ Pint me out a case whar it’s different. Whar’s the cussed woman 
that ain’t gone and done it?” was his triumphant appeal to all our 
endeavors to laugh him down ; and the case continued “unpinted.” 
But to him there was a still greater and more cogent reason than either 
the theological one of preordination, or the philosophical, of past ex- 
perience, for his convictions. Like the Squire, “his bones” were the 
prophetic harbingers of evil, “and his bones never lied.” 

All unsuspected by the object of his solicitude, Jim kept a wondrous 
watch lest “that feller” should make his appearance in our camp and 
bear from it its light and its hope. When Farilla was about, Jim was 
happy ; but the moment he left, Jim’s troubles began. He looked 
suspiciously at every passing visitor ; he grew savage when any of our 
good-looking neighbors dared to pay us a brief visit, and his visage 
lengthened with fear when any of them would stop, as they frequently 
did, to have a word with her who had become an angel of mercy indeed 
to the sick and suffering near our camp. He would frequently leave 
work to step round to the cabin to see that all was right. His rifle 
was always kept in prime order, regularly cleaned, and never allowed 
to retain a load longer than a week, with the avowed purpose “to 
blow the top of the head off that feller when he came a-rampaging 
round this here camp.” Fortunately, neither Charley nor his wife 
knew anything of all this. Charley only knew that Jim gave him 
many sage suggestions as to married life ; and both observed that he 
dressed better, swore less, and used a fork in eating more frequently 
than he had done. In the meantime sickness was spreading rapidly ; 
deaths were frequent. Disappointment, exposure, and unsuitable 
food were doing their work. There were only young men in the 
mines, most of whom had been delicately nurtured. To such the 
kind and unostentatious attentions of Mrs. Farilla were beyond 
measure pleasant. Their eyes followed her every motion, and many 
a poor fellow went to his final rest happier that a woman’s hand had 
soothed his last hours and a woman’s voice uttered the last words of 
hope or consolation to which his ears listened on earth. 

She was very often the companion of the Doctor in his rides. Ben 
Fuller once, when Jim’s fears for her safety seemed especially exc..ed, 
said to him: “ Jim, if any one carries her off, it will be the Doctor.” 
For an instant Jim’s look was ludicrous in its amazement and _ horror. 
He made a stride for his rifle, but in an instant turned back with a 
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look of disgust at Ben. “Ben, you knows he’s Doc’s pard: now 
pards don’t do them air things.” Jim was right ; in early days the 
attachment for partners was amazing. If there was ever loyalty to 
friendships, homes, wives, country, principles in this world, its truest 
expression was found in the tie that bound “ pards” together in the 
mines. 

It was but a few days after the events described in our last chapter 
that Jim Andrews met the Squire in the streets of San Antace. ‘The 
Squire seemed years older: his head was bent down, his hair had 
become two shades grayer, and he wore the sorrow-stricken look of 
one who had followed a warm friend to the grave. The self-asserting, 
bold, defiant talker was no more; in his place there was a meek, sub- 
dued, chained giant with a querulous voice and a mistrustful eye. 
He drew Jim away from the town to a secluded nook on one of the 
unfrequented gulches, and looking fearfully around as though he 
feared the rocks might have ears, he whispered in his companion’s 
ears, “ Jim, is there any sign of her going off yet?” 

Jim was always alive to Mrs. Farilla. He shook his head smilingly. 
“Nary a sign yit.” 

“Jim,” resumed the Squire, “do you really think wimmen-folks go 
off with other fellers still?” - 

“ Yes ; sartin sure!” replied Jim, despondently, for his mind flashed 
back tocamp. “Pint me out a case whar they didn’t!” 

The Squire brightened, for his thoughts went back to the hotel, 
where the partner of his life held undisputed sway in their room. 
“Ts there any idee she’ll go soon?” 

“No idee!” said Jim, 

The Squire’s despondency increased in proportion to Jim’s senten- 
tiousness. “Don’t you think,” said he, “school-marms is different 
from other wimmen-folks about— about things?” and the Squire’s 
countenance lengthened as he drawled out the question. 

“Wal, I don’t know but they is ; I hope they is,” said Jim, flick- 
ering up again, as he thought Mrs. Farilla was a school-marm, and 
forgetful of the Squire’s misery in his own hope. 

The Squire groaned ; he had not found the sympathy he sought. 
“Jim,” renewed the Squire, solemnly, “Jim, does she talk jography 
to him, and ciferin’? Does she call him an old fool, and tell him he 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout law?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Jim ; “I never seed them by theyselves.” 

“That don’t make no difference —leastways arter a while,” groaned 
the Squire. 

There was a silence for a little while, when the Squire again spoke: 
“Jim, ef a feller should only,”—and the Squire’s hopeful look re- 
turned, his old self seemed to be reasserting itself on his features, 
and his position became erect, as a hope stole over his countenance — 
“Oh, ef a feller only would!” 

“ Ef a feller should!” echoed Jim with compressed lip and clenched 
fist. 

“‘ School-marms is awful cussed critters,” said the Squire. 

“Women is cussed critters. You don’t know nothing on ’em, no- 
how. I hope school-marms is different,” said Jim, and he looked 
hopeful. 
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The Squire gave another groan, and the two walked thoughtfully 
back to town. 

When they arrived in San Antace, the town was in a state of ex- 
citement. Fora long time Bear Mountain, which reared its tall and in 
many places almost inaccessible form directly from the stream upon 
which we were mining, had been the rendezvous of the great and 
notorious bandit Joaquin Murietta. His band was composed of 
some of the most desperate characters California has ever produced. 
Their leaders were known, in addition to the most noted Joaquin, as 
Three-fingered Jack and Velasquez, both Mexican Greasers, or half 
Spanish and Indian, and equally noted for their cruelty and despera- 
tion. Their robberies around San Antace for a long time had been 
almost exclusively confined to the Chinese, from whom they had 
reaped golden harvests. It was no unusual thing for the traveller 
along the roads which bordered the mining-gulches to hear the con- 
fused jabbering of the Orientals, see them flying in every direction 
with screams of unearthly jargon, and looking over the road to the 
gulch below, behold two or three of Joaquin’s band holding a score 
or more of the jabbering crew by their long queues, while the rest 
went through them, searched their houses, robbed their sluices, and 
generally wound up by curtailing their “switches.” As long as this 
band of robbers confined their attentions to the Chinese no one 
thought much about them ; but lately white men had been stopped 
on the road, their purses demanded, and their persons treated with 
indignity. An instance had just occurred of this kind. A traveller 
had been stopped and robbed within a mile or two of San Antace, 
and the citizens were seriously discussing the necessity of forming a 
band to root out the desperadoes from their stronghold in Bear 
Mountain. The desperate character of these men was well known. 
They had adopted their manner of life from causes known to some 
in the camp, and the object of Joaquin and Velasquez was revenge 
rather than robbery. Their daring deeds had attracted base men 
both from the whites as well as their own countrymen. These men 
were induced to join the band simply from a desire for gain, and had 
no sympathy with the revengeful feelings of their leaders. They per- 
mitted the men to rob simply as a means of keeping them together ; 
the horrible atrocities of the others were founded on a deeper and 
most malignant basis. Those who claimed to know asserted that 
Joaquin was still young. There were noble and generous traits 
about him, and had he not been driven desperate by a most dia- 
bolical wrong inflicted upon him by some whites, he would never 
have entered upon this career of crime. He was the happy husband 
of one of the handsomest sefioritas in one of the lower counties, and 
the father of two beautiful children. They lived on the ranch of his 
father, under the shadow of the fig and vine, and surrounded by the 
orange-groves that father’s hand had planted. A profuse hospitality 
had taken the father’s broad acres and thinned his herds of cattle, 
until to his only son he had bequeathed his blessing and the home- 
stead. ‘There was still enough for their wants ; and Joaquin, happy 
in his family, with his wife’s brother Velasquez living with them, knew 
nothing, thought nothing of the future except with hope of increasing 
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prosperity. Dut around him too was an outside world, restless, in- 
creasing, lawless. As the whites and Greasers intermingle, the former 
easily adopt whatever in the latter would have shocked them in their 
own country. Joaquin’s wife was as virtuous as she was beautiful, 
but the base passions of a persecutor followed her continually. It 
came under the eye cf Joaquin. In dcfending his wife, he received a 
cut over his face which left an indelible scar ; his home was violated 
and his wife outraged. From that moment he became an outlaw, and 
joined by his brother-in-law Velasquez, they both exhibited towards 
the whites an animosity that was diabolical. Their atrocities and 
determination attracted to them bands of men of the most desperate 
character, and an organisation which spread itself from Oregon to 
San Diego, which infested every part of the State where the moun- 
tains afforded them hiding-places, determined, unscrupulous, daring, 
was formed under the leadership cf these men, whose hearts were 
steeled to pity and whose lives were devoted to revenge. In Joaquin 
there were noble traits still remaining ; and where he alone was con- 
cerned there were tales told cf lis tenderness to the wounded, his 
regard for the women who fell into his hands, which are still remem- 
bered ; but with Velasquez there was all the treachery, the cunning 
and cruclty of his race. He visited the wrongs of his sister with the 
most vindictive malignity upon her fairer sisters when they came into 
his power, and his deeds of horror send a shudder through those who 
hear them now. 

At this juncture the rendezvous of these men, with a dozen of their 
band, was in Bear Mountain. It was a place well adapted for their 
camp — in many places almost inaccessible, from its summit giving 
a full view of the whole surrounding country, and filled with dark 
cafions, rocky recesses, intricate gulches, offering an asylum and 
refuge which could have been fully hunted only by an army. More 
than once the Doctor had been riding to see some of his patients late 
at night, and had been stopped by some of this band ; but on his 
replying he was a “dottore,” they left him unmolested. The most 
savage of these robbers would not molest a doctor or a padre. 
Whether they had a superstitious respect for the one as a healer of 
the body, and a religious respect for the other as a healer of the soul, 
or whether they felt it useless to attempt to extract lucre from either, 
I cannot tell. 

Several of our company had remonstrated with Mrs. Farilla about 
her excursions to the sick, but she had always replied she would tell 
them she was the Doctor’s assistant ; and no doubt buoyed up by a 
strong faith in the duty in which she was engaged, she continued her 
ministrations. When Andrews could do so without exciting remark, 
he followed with his rifle, ready to lend his aid in any required emer- 
gency. It had never been needed. Months passed by, and day after 
day this angel of mercy, with her jellies and nice “little fixin’s” for 
the sick, went on her errands of good, bringing material aid and 
spiritual consolation ; and many a poor soul turned his last lingering 
look upon her sweet face, and breathed a prayer for her happiness 
and safety. 

On one of these occasions several weeks after the excitement we 
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have mentioned in San Antace, Mrs. Farilla remained away longer than 
usual. The Doctor had returned from his visits to patients, telling 
us he had left her at the bedside of a dying man; but as the long 
shadows were creeping up the mountain-sides, the place on which our 
cabin was situated was growing cool and shadowy, the clouds above 
and the mountain-tops in the distance were beginning to glow with 
the flash of sunset, Jim Andrews came walking along the path leading 
from the spring with a nervous, excited tread. As he neared us, we 
caught a mutter of “that feller,” and marked the quick step, the set 
teeth and clenched fist which told of the fate which awaited “that 
feller,” should he ever come. At length he entered the cabin, took 
down his rifle, and started away in the direction from which she was 
expected to appear, without a word. 

What afterwards happened we learned later. Jim had started 
away “feeling in his bones suthin wur wrong.” After travelling 
along the road for some time, he heard her voice, singing as her 
mule brought her down the steep descent. Not wishing to let her 
know he was watching her, he stepped behind a pile of rocks, in- 
tending to follow when she had passed. Suddenly he heard a whizz 
as of a darting bird, then a faint scream, and the mule, riderless, 
rushed down the cafion past him. Running out, he saw Mrs. Farilla 
on the ground, apparently being dragged along by some invisible 
agency. Looking more narrowly, he saw that some one had caught 
her with a lariat and was dragging her towards a pile of rocks. There 
was no time to lose. Jim was an unerring marksman. Raising his 
rifle to his shoulder, its sharp crack was heard, and Mrs. Farilla’s 
body rolled partly down the hill: the ball had cut the lariat in two. 
He sprang towards the lifeless form, and as he did so a dark-browed, 
vicious-looking Mexican sprang towards her also. Jim’s empty rifle 
was his only weapon. He clubbed it ; but at that instant the Greaser 
drew his pistol, fired, and the right arm of Andrews fell powerless by 
his side. The Mexican continued to fire, but though the balls pene- 
trated his hat, his clothes, grazing his skin, none of the others took 
effect. For an instant they both stood over the prostrate form. The 
Mexican, smaller and less powerful than Andrews, but active and 
sinewy, attempted to brain him with his pistol. Jim caught the de- 
scending blow on his left arm, clutched the hand that held the pistol, 
and it flew from the holder’s grasp. He sprang at his antagonist and 
caught him by the collar of his shirt with his left hand. The Mexican 
had both hands free. He felt the grasp of the adversary tightening 
around his neck, and it nerved him to desperation. He drew his long 
machete from his scarf and made a furious effort to cut the hand that 
held him; but this Jim avoided by quickly jerking his adversary 
around, but he felt his strength weakening, and in a moment the 
Mexican plunged the knife up to the hilt in his side. Jim remem- 
bered no more, only that he for one moment gave the collar another 
giant twist, and all was a blank and darkness. 

The mule had hurried into camp. When it arrived riderless, a 
nameless terror seized us. Charley Farilla sprang up the road hat- 
less, coatless, weaponless ; the others armed themselves and followed. 
A little more than half a mile from our cabin we met Charley, pale as 
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a corpse, bearing his wife to all appearances dead. We offered help. 
With a hoarse and broken voice, he shook his head and said, “Go 
after Andrews,” while he and the Doctor carried their burden to the 
cabin. Hurrying onward, we soon reached the scene of conflict. 
The two men were lying together, the left hand of Andrews still 
grasping with so intense a grip at the other’s throat that we were 
forced to cut the clothing away in order to loose it. The last stab of 
the Mexican had penetrated the clothing and muscles around the ribs 
of Jim, and pinned him to the ground ; the Mexican was dead. Ned 
Purple thought he detected some signs of life in Jim, and tenderly 
we raised his burly frame, bore him down the path, and laid him 
upon a bed prepared in Charley’s house. 

Mrs. Farilla had recovered, but was perfectly exhausted, and was 
still lyigg where Charley and the Doctor had placed her. When she 
heard that Andrews had been desperately wounded, perhaps killed, 
in the terrible encounter of which she retained no recollection save 
that she had heard a whizzing noise, felt the tightening of something 
around her and fainted, she rose and went to his side. As she saw 
his pale face the great tears rolled down her cheeks. “I will be his 
nurse, Doctor, if you think he is alive,” she said quickly, and sat 
beside him ; but the Doctor insisted she should rest that night. An 
examination showed in addition to the pistol-shot that broke his arm, 
five balls in different parts of his clothing and eleven stabs with the 
knife. The pistol-shot was the severest wound, and he had fainted 
from loss of blood. 

At night we buried the Mexican. The news of the occurrence had 
drawn together numbers from the cafions round about. One of them 
as he saw the hideous and distorted features, exclaimed, “ Velasquez!” 
—and so had perished one of the triumvirate. The combination of 
leaders was thus broken, and he sank into oblivion ; but those whd 
knew his diabolical nature best, his craftiness, his subtlety, his utter 
diabolism, do not hesitate to say that the most dangerous of the band 
was then killed. The history of California is full of the daring 
exploits of the others for three or four years after; but they were 
hunted down, driven from hiding-place to hiding-place, a price set 
upon their heads, sought out by men just as daring and desperate as 
themselves, and finally the leaders being killed, the band was dis- 
persed, and but little has been heard of them for many years. 

For hours Jim remained unconscious. During the first night the 
Doctor and Charley sat by his bedside, but no movement, no sound 
betokened they were sitting by one alive, though a feeble pulsation 
could at times be detected. The next day Mrs, Farilla and Mrs. 
Regan took their places. The former knew nothing of the continuous 
solicitude for her welfare which had brought Andrews to her rescue ; 
she only knew of the encounter, and thought it was accidental. But 
the fact that in her defence he had met those wounds filled her heart 
with gratitude and fear, and she sat by his side in silent prayer. 
Towards evening of the next day a low moan from the bed drew the 
women to its side. Jim’s eyes were wide open, and as Mrs. Farilla 
approached they almost devoured her with the intensity of his gaze. 
Placing her hand on his head, she asked him if he wanted anything. 
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He seemed struggling to speax, but his weakness was too great. She 
bent down her ear to his lips, and he faintly murmured, “ That— air 
— feller — didn’t — git — you—arter—all.” She shook her head, 
told him the Doctor said he must keep quiet, gave him a composing 
drauzht, and asked Mrs. Regan to go to our claim and tell the Doctor. 
W.th a vigorous constitution and such good nursing as was his, 
Jim’s recovery was rapid. A few days more he was able to sit up, 
and one day announced his determination at the breakfast table that 
day to return to his old quarters. He lingered after breakfast until 
all had gone, and then after much hesitation took Mrs. Farilla’s hand 
and remarked, ‘‘ Women ain’t such cussed critters arter all. I calke- 
late that air feller ain’t a-comin’; or ef he does, it won’t amount. It 
may be,” after a moment’s reflection —“it may be school-marms is 
difierent ; but I spect it’s the same natur arter all. Ef they is dif- 
ferent, I pity the Squire ”— all of which was Greek to Mrs. Farilla. 


VI.—Tue DeEsERTED CAMP. 


The winter-rains had brought hope to many a miner who had spent 
six years of that “hope deferred” of which so many miners could 
tell. Comparatively few of the great mass of miners accumulated 
anything. Those who made money by mining generally thought the 
supply inexhaustible, and spent their hard earnings in that full con- 
viction. Those who worked hard and found it difficult to get enough 
from their labor to pay the necessary expenses of living, were very 
vastly in the majority. If occasionally a “strike” was made and the 
miner made a few dollars more than was sufficient to pay for his 
“srub and clothes,” there were no banks in which tg deposit his 
surplus nearer than the great cities, and they were breaking so often 
that very few were willing to trust them with their money. Other 
banks where the depositors had but little chance of withdrawing their 
deposits, and known as faro-banks, abounded and were well patro- 
nised. Yet there were very few discouraged. The miner always has 
his “pile” just before him ; it is sure for next week or month. When 
they reach a certain point in their claims, then it will “pay rich.” In 
the winter the miner just worked his “placer diggings,” in order to 
keep the wheels greased for his summer “river claim.” Then just as 
the claim was prepared for working, dams built, sluices ready, big 
rocks removed, and the “crevice” just beginning to be opened, a 
waterspout would come, or the rains would begin, or there would be 
a cave in the river banks, or some other casualty would take place 
which would defer work until “next year,” when all things would be 
more propitious. ‘Thus the years insensibly passed by, the propitious 
season seldom came, and the hopeful miner was left year after year 
waiting that grand “strike” which was never made, that “rich claim ” 
which was never found. 

Along the stream upon which we were mining quite a number of 
claims had been thoroughly worked, paying the miners from sixteen 
to twenty dollars per day each. The smaller gulches that debouched 
into the main stream also paid them pretty well. During the very wet 
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season all of us could use long sluices and work all the dirt through 
them more expeditiously than any other way ; but as the water de- 
creased in quantity, then we were compelled to throw off the surface- 
dirt and select that which lay nearest the rock, and in which the 
greatest amount ef gold was found. Soon the smaller gulches dried 
up altogether ; then the large cafion began to show a great deficit in 
water. For six months in the year the miner who stayed on his dry 
claim would be idle, and so companies were formed who sought to 
spend their summer at work in the river-beds, where water for washing 
purposes could be found. Our own company had been fortunate, 
our claim had paid well, though up to the time of the arrival of Mrs. 
Farilla none of us had saved a cent ; but afterwards, our visits to the 
centr<l camp being less frequent, our deposits in faro-banks gradually 
ceasing, the evaporation from our whiskey-barrel having decreased 
sever: hundred per cent., and Charley Farilla as the married man 
excercising a sort of parental control over our earnings, we found 
when it became necessary to leave that each one of us had a sum 
varying from two thousand to twenty-five hundred dollars. But 
around us it was far different As we saw our claims must cease to 
be worked, for the rains had ceased and the water was fast disap- 
pearing, the question arose as to our movements for the summer and 
autumn. After serious consultation, it was decided that we would 
each invest twelve hundred dollars in a store in San Antace, of which 
Farilla would take charge ; the Doctor would attend to his profession 
in the same place ; Woodzate would also hang out his shingle as a 
lawycr ; while Andrews, Purple and Fuller would try river-mining in 
one of the upper counties. 

Although the Squire had so unceremoniously left our company to 
go “inter law and inter politics,” yet he had always been considered 
one cf our company. He had hired a man to do his work, and had 
received his share of the profits. ‘To him was committed the care of 
our cabins and ranch, and Mrs. Farilla’s remaining patients to his 
amiable spouse. The spirit of agriculture had with the incoming of 
women made itself felt in the mines, and the Squire’s eyes, or at Icast 
those cf his wife, had been turned covetously towards the beautiful 
plateau just below our own. It could be easily irrigated from the 
springs by our cabins; and the surrounding hills, Mrs. Sampsel said, 
would afiord such a nice range for cattle. It was with a different 
feeling perhaps the Squire was actuated. He was often heard to 
inquire about the rendezvous of the robbers, and seemed at times to 
bear a grudge against Andrews for killing Velasquez since they had 
determined to move; and it became a current story that he was 
constantly urging his spouse to deeds of charity and beneficence that 
required her presence in the most remote parts of the cajfion. 

It was a sad day when we separated. The day before Mrs. Farilla 
had prepared a dinner at “the old homestead,” as we called it, at 
which Mrs. Regan, Mrs. Sampsel and one or two of the ladies from 
the ncighborhood were present. The Squire and his wife remained 
all night in order to enter upon their new sphere in the morning. 
The next morning we again all assembled in the yard and under the 
great oak-tree which during the fall had afforded us so much pleasure. 
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The garden was very beautiful, kept green and bright with the un- 
ceasing labors of Mrs. Farilla in irrigating it. Two rockeries, one on 
either side of the gate which led from the path along the stream to 
the house, constructed with infinite toil and labor, were radiant with 
the different ferns and orchids and trailing vines we had been able at 
different times to collect. The wild flowers were gathered in little 
picturesque groups, planted by the tasty fingers of the mistress of the 
mansion. Here was a little stony collection filled with mosses and 
maiden-hair ferns, watered by a little trickling stream not more than 
a finger’s thickness, which fell over a waterfall of two feet constructed 
by the hands of her equally tasty husband ; here were grasses of 
different forms and colors and heads, gathered in our rambles, almost 
every one of them connected with some pleasant memory of the 
“woman in camp.” One by one Mrs, Farilla and “our boys” went 
around among them, and the-silence that fell upon us, or the broken 
speech, told that ties were being broken and memories snapped that 
had been precious. We went to each, however, and then bracing 
herself to the task, Mrs. Farilla half whispered good-bye, went to her 
steed, and was soon lost sight of. Two by two we followed after on 
foot, leaving the Squire, his wife and Mrs. Regan talking together in 
the house. Jim Andrews was the last to leave. When he caught up 
with us, his face was burning with indignation. “ Boys,” said he, 
and his expression became awful —“ boys, that air Squire’s wife is 
nuthin’ but.a cussed wommun. She looked outen the door and axed 
what them air pile er stones wur doing down to the gate, and what 
wur the use on sich a lot ov stuff in a garding whar peases and per- 
taters might a-growed!” We all involuntarily stopped and half 
turned round, as if to go back, and then checked ourselves. 

It was several months before most of us saw the spot again. When 
we did, all was changed. Her memory of the three days’ work her 
Squire had “in throwing that great pile of stones, in fact them two 
piles of stones, out of the garden,” still lingered, and her speeches about 
such ‘‘woful waste of time and opportunities’ were more emphatic 
than pleasant to us. In the place of the wild flowers, “peases” had 
been substituted. The roses and ivy which had been placed to train 
around the porch were gone, and hops substituted. Vegetables were 
the only feature of our once beautiful garden. She grew them “because 
they were useful, and didn’t see what in the world any creature in 
their right mind wanted to put a lot of useless stuff in a garden because 
they had gaudy colors ; as for that,” and she jerked it out with an air 
of infinite disdain, “she could just tie a lot of red flannel about the 
trees and bushes and it would look all the same.” The house and 
fence had been nicely whitewashed, a barn had been built, and the 
large plateau surrounded with a brush fence. Things looked thrifty 
to be sure, but there was an absence of all that made the place look 
as if a woman’s hand had been there that made us feel it could no 
longer be home. 

The changes which every day brings to Californians never brought 
our mining company together again. We have never met since that 
last time, together. We each keep pleasant memories stored away ; 
and when one or two of us meet, we draw forth from those treasures, 
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and spend the day or the evening in recollections of the mining expe- 
riences of those months. With most of us they had been the least 
eventful of the days since our arrival in California, but we never meet 
that those days do not form a principal topic of conversation. But 
one of our number is now mining —Jim Andrews. The years have 
dealt lightly with dear old Jim ; his hair is still black, his form is still 
straight, his eye is still bright, his speech just as sententious, though 
much more polished. “Jim, are you never going to get married?” I 
said to him one day not long ago, as we sat in my study, enjoying a 
visit from him. My oldest boy stood by him listening very intently to 
the stories he had been telling on Pa, about times long before he was 
born. My little girl sat on one knee and baby Sammy on the other. 
Jim gave a knowing wink at my wife, who sat in the same room darn- 
ing the children’s stockings — despite the clouds of smoke that rolled 
from his cigar—and half relapsed into his old idiom. “Wal, Doc, 
you know that feller might come along, and — what could Ido? But,” 
added he, with more animation, “to tell the truth, Doc, whatever you 
have done, I haven’t met with a woman just exactly like Mrs. Farilla 
yet. God bless her! When I do, there’s no telling what may happen.” 


T. W. B. 








ANECDOTES OF IRISH LIFE A QUARTER OF A CEN- 
TURY AGO. 





RELAND—or rather the “West” of Ireland, with which alone 

this sketch purports to deal — was quite a different country twenty- 
five years ago from what it isnow. We have all listened to Irish pane- 
gyrics and English comments thereupon, till it sickens us to shin at all 
upon the perplexing subject ; and if it were for the purpose of serious 
discussion upon social problems that we ventured to address our 
readers, we should not be surprised to meet with a dismayed appeal 
for mercy and silence. But we are not going to argue or try to make 
anybody unravel the tangled webs of Celtic politics ; we only propose 
to relate some of the “ Western” stories which, coming to us as they 
do from the lips of one “to the manner born,” reveal the pleasant, 
picturesque and romantic side of that country, so rich in adventure, 
poetry and wit. Charles Lever copied from nature, and through his 
fidelity to it made Europe ring with laughter and applause. We claim 
to paint from models as real as his (many of them are yet in the 
flesh), and we dare to hope for a shadow of the same success, 
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Let us premise that this is but a local sketch, for presumption of 
knowledge too general would imply looseness of observation ; and to 
crystallise it the better, let us frame it at once in that most Irish of 
Irish counties, Sligo. Connaught is the Wales of Ireland, and every- 
thing coming from the “West” has the most deliciously aboriginal 
and enticing stamp. At the time we speak of, a quarter of a century 
ago, just before the “famine years,” when the last stone was thrown 
at the tottering fabric of Irish feudal society, there were hardly any 
great landholders in the county Sligo, and the land was divided into 
multitudes of small estates, many of them in scattered pieces, with 
half-habitable manors upon some and well-kept houses on others. 
The owners were nearly all of the “old stock,” with pedigrees from 
six hundred to a thousand years old ; and no one ever heard it said 
of another as a reproach that he was “ Norman-Irish.” The agricul- 
tural classes were, as a rule, personally devoted to their landlords, 
though they were not always ready to convert this loyalty into punctual 
returns of rent. But then the good-natured landlord never dreamt of 
asking for it, if it were not quite convenient to the tenant to pay it ; 
which was certainly a patriarchal arrangement, and pointed to a 
Utopian state of affairs, whose disappearance—so at least_ many 
people say — has brought about the present chaos of problems. But 
we promised not even to hint at political economy, either in jest or in 
earnest. 

Let us go at once, therefore, to the heart of the county, of which no 
better representative can be found than the family estate of the M S 
(of Norman descent), who have been established for centuries on a 
small property near the town of A It is the principal manor on 
the sea-coast of the county Sligo, and the peasantry call the Elizabethan 
cottage which crowns it, “the big house.” It is a large, low, rambling 
building, very roomy and comfortable, and essentially old-fashioned. 

The garden is a tangle of syringa and lilac bushes, a wide lawn 
encircles the house, and the dark outline of the thatched roof is broken 
by picturesque groups of chimneys. A long avenue or road leads up 
to the gates at the border of the lawn, and down this road, bordered 
on each side with young plantations, a person would be visible from 
the house for a considerable distance. 

The interior of the manor-house is very picturesque, especially the 
“nether regions,” or offices. A huge kitchen, teeming with plenty, 
where every night a dozen or so of stalwart laborers would bivouac 
on improvised beds laid on the stone floor, and at the back of the 
house a straggling strip of hall parted off into various closets and 
pantries, to which light had access only through seven irregular-shaped 
windows, with panes differing vastly in form, color, and even material. 
One of these panes is of wood, and loosely fastened by a wooden pin 
from the inside, remp/agant to some by-gone glass, broken long ago, 
who knows?—by a carouser of low degree eager to emulate his 
superiors in their devotion to midnight feastings. The reason why we 
particularise this pane will appear farther on. But why this guard 
in the kitchen? We are reminded of Scott’s “Branksome Hall,” 
where the knights — 








“Quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day nor yet by night,” 
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and where 


“Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 
Waited the beck of the warders ten.” 


The reason is the same—protection. The Elizabethan cottage, 
though revered and loved as a family stronghold by the quasi-feudal 
retainers of its neighborhood,.is nevertheless in a state of siege. 
Creditors of the family are ever on the watch to serve a writ or /atifat 
on the hapless and studious owner ; things have been for many years 
in a state of neglect and disorder which has now become hopelessly 
irremediable ; the property is barely able to supply the family’s imme- 
diate needs, and the owner himself is suffering from the accumulated 
results of long years of debt. His wife, energetic and intrepid as she 
is, belongs to the old school, and inherits the instincts of generations 
which in former times deservedly bore the oft-repeated title of “the 
Magnificent.” But modern tradesmen do not recognise the immuni- 
ties which once were matters of course ; the old order and the new 
clash everywhere in the world, and the contest begins to echo even in 
the “wild West.” Still the peasantry, the natural allies of the land- 
holder, stand by their colors and rally round the threatened house. Day 
and night every approach is watched, every window barred, and the 
great kitchen-door is never opened to a stranger until he has been 
suspiciously reconnoitred from within by means of a small movable 
apparatus protecting an opening a few inches square in the solid 
wood-work. Besides this, another precaution is taken. A boy is 
always on the lookout, ready, if he espies a suspicious person, to give 
the alarm to all the tenantry. His office is also daily to collect the 
laborers for their midday meal in the spacious kitchen, which he does by 
blowing a horn from the top of the little hill at the back of the house. 
No bailiff, however, charged with a warrant, ever performed his office 
without beforehand sending private information to the family, in order 
to frustrate legal action. This was invariably the case with all officers 
of the law belonging to the neighborhood ; and when at last one, more 
foolhardy than the rest, proved willing to “ beard the lion in his den,” 
it turned out that he was a stranger, and had no stake in the “ West.” 

One day this man was caught fagrante delicto. While trying his best 
stealthily to remove the wooden pane we have mentioned as being 
inserted in one of the back windows, and to throw in his paper, by 
which means he could swear to having “served the house” with the 
writ in question, the unhappy wretch was discovered. The look- 
out rushed to his hill, and blew a long and furious blast on his horn. 
The men at work planting the potatoes in the distant fields heard it, 
and ran towards the house. At this unusual hour they understood 
the signal but too well. The laborers in the farm-yard swelled the 
throng ; the male servants rushed from the house, and every maid 
hurriedly and exultingly secured a window as a good vantage-point 
whence to “see the fun.” The bailiff, seeing these formidable and 
threatening preparations, made for the road and ran for dear life. 
The crowd of excited men followed with hootings and cries, brandish- 
ing their rural weapons, rough perhaps, but none the less effectual. The 
Irish have a peculiar instrument for planting potatoes called a “steer- 
ing.” This is formed of a straight knotty stick, peeled and dried, 
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with a hole at the lower extremity, through which another transverse 
piece of wood is inserted. Even so the weapon is not despicable ; 
but to render it stronger and more lasting yet, this transverse bar is 
often made of iron. The bailiff, mindful of this, still ran like a 
hare before the hounds, but his pursuers could not fail to overtake 
him. Our informant was watching the characteristic scene from the 
house, and trembling in childish bewilderment for the fate of the 
unfortunate wretch. The men were gaining on him, his strength was 
giving out, and finally he was hustled up against the stone wall on 
one side of the road. Then followed a regular saturnalia ; kicks, 
cuffs and blows fell thick upon him, the “steerings” were brandished 
high in the air and whirled swiftly down on his back and shoulders. 
His infuriated captors showered objurgations upon him, and his 
“writ”? was of course triumphantly pulled from his pocket, trampled 
upon, and torn into shreds, “Let us finish him!” cried some. 
Immediately there was a rush, and turning back, the men formed in 
a compact body round the half senseless victim. They bore him on 
up the road, past the “big house,” through a plantation, and landed 
him in the farm-yard near the hill where the first alarm had hurled 
upon him this avalanche of ill-luck. Here was an old tree, with con- 
veniently low and solid branches — a ready-made gibbet. Lynch law 
must be an instinct of untutored human nature; it was this and 
nothing less that the incensed peasantry proposed now to invoke. 
Rope was hastily found, and firmly adjusted round his neck. 
Dragged along the ground, as he had already been, for upwards of a 
mile, his body was sufficiently battered to have become almost 
unrecognisable, but the crowd around him would be satisfied with 
nothing less than his final doom. The unhappy man was almost 
past consciousness when, as if by enchantment, he was saved. Some 
one suddenly began to count the cost of this questionable pleasure, 
and a voice was raised in prudence if not in mercy. The poor 
wretch was respited. Whether or no the police arrived so near as to 
cause a panic is not known, but it is certain that several of the 
laborers were arrested, tried and imprisoned. This only added to 
the embarrassments of the house they had defended, for their families 
now became pensioners on their landlord, and drew the same wages 
for the time of their imprisonment as they would themselves have 
been entitled to draw had they been peaceably at work. 

In everything the customs of the house were patriarchal. Once a 
year a great commotion was visible, and lasted several weeks. First 
would appear a shoemaker, not with an assortment of modern 
“patents ” and “ Balmorals,” but with a complement of hides and a 
box of instruments. In this primitive fashion would he work till he 
had clumsily but strongly shod every individual in the house, men, 
women and children. A tailor succeeded him, and so many suits of 
frieze or linsey were turned out by wholesale. A dressmaker for the 
female portion of the household would be the next installed, and so 
on till the establishment was clad and shod as if by contract ina 
very short time. 

Great excitement would prevail at stated times over the arrival of 
“the pedler.” This was quite a personage — not a poor carrier witha 
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pack full of gewgaws, but a substantial, ambulatory merchant with a 
smart covered cart filled with silks, laces, cashmeres, Irish poplins, 
&c. A general distribution would then take place, and the mistress 
of the house, after giving every servant a useful present, would invest 
in the costliest bargains, for which, however, the cash was not always 
forthcoming. Another difficulty was thus added to the many worse 
difficulties already existent, and another step unconsciously taken on 
the road to penury. 

Another visitor, no less welcome and as certain to return as the 
summer swallows, was “the fool.” What old dreams and romances 
the mere word calls up! The Middle Ages seem to breathe again as 
we think on “the fool,” but the difference in reality is too obvious to 
be overlooked. Still in Ireland he was a national institution ; and in 
every district there was one of his kind, a pensioner in turns on the 
three or four hospitable gentlemen’s houses of his neighborhood. 
Then there was the piper. Perhaps his Scotch cousin was more 
dignified and of greater importance, but here he was at least none 
the less jovial. He was as much a family appendage as the old 
plate or the crooning foster-mother. 

Hospitality, as we have said before, is one of the Irishman’s 
greatest characteristics ; and if so, like all other national peculiarities, 
much more marked at the period we speak of than in our colder, 
soberer and more calculating times. Besides the armed guard in 
the kitchen at night, besides the families of worn-out and decrepit 
retainers, besides old servants grown useless or doting, there were 
the distant petty tenantry to be feasted upon occasion. A woman 
would come from some outlying portion of the estate up on the moun- 
tains, where she is tending a flock of goats, a hundred in number. 
She brings a “ miscaun ” (roll) of goat’s butter, or drives a horse laden 
with fresh-killed kids; and for bringing the family what is already 
theirs, she is fed and lodged with unstinted hospitality for weeks, and 
sent off at last rejoicing, with a dress costing four times the price 
of the butter, and a pair of shoes for her husband or flannels for 
the children. And this is not all. Visitors come to the old mansion, 
which in its decay only clings the faster to its magnificent traditions, 
and thus fairly rivals the Tower of Ravenswood. Every one becomes 
a Calcb Balderstone, and is ready for any sacrifice to preserve the 
honor of the house. Late one night, without warning and according 
to the simple fashion of “the West,” a guest arrives. It is long past 
the dinner-hour, but the traveller is cold and hungry. The family 
are content with plain though abundant fare ; but this man is an 
epicure. His one fancy is lamb, and his idiosyncrasy is well known. 
Many are the tales told of “mine host’s” dilemma when a ravenous 
wayfarer is before him and there is nothing to offer him save the 
chickens running wild in the yard. But this is more serious yet, and 
the house is put upon its mettle. Some one conceives a bright idea. 
There is a litter of week-old pigs: surely that will do. resto, the 
victim is dispatched, and the eager cook, proud of her skill and well 
knowing the responsibility involved in her display of it, serves up 
the sucking-pig in the style of lamb. The guest is delighted ; the 
disguise is complete. “Most remarkable,” he comments graciously ; 
“never tasted such lamb in my life — capital cook !” 
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A little further back than the time of which we speak, the hospi- 
tality in vogue in Irish circles was of a more lavish and less inno- 
cent kind. A curious story is told of a gentleman who with his little 
son, a boy of eleven years, was overtaken one evening after a coursing 
match by a friend and neighbor. The latter was on horseback, and 
was accompanied by his sister-in-law, a dashing Amazon and renowned 
belle. ‘They pressingly asked the gentleman and his son to go home 
to dinner with them and stay the night. The invitation was accepted, 
and as the way was long the fair horsewoman used her authority to 
make the boy ride pillion behind her till they reached home. His 
father, of course, having been engaged in the coursing-match, was 
mounted, It was a dark night, and the ride was swift, the scenery 
wild, the whole thing picturesque and suggestive. The dinner was 
more a carousal than a meal, and it was not long before the guests 
sought their rooms. The father and son were put into the same 
chamber, and soon fell asleep. The house dropped into silence. 
Some hours later the elder guest awoke parched and feverish, and got 
up to search for water. He groped his way to the wash-hand stand, 
and felt for the pitcher that should have been there. It was there, 
but empty. He felt for the glass, the bottle — none, and not a drop 
of water in any vessel. His son now left the bed and helped him in 
his “voyage autour d’une chambre.” “Father,” he cries presently, 
“here is water!” The vessel was of an odd shape certainly, and of 
wood too ; but at any rate it held a liquid. Can you guess what it 
was?—a large churn brimful of poteen! The guest’s thirst was 
not to be assuaged that night, but his son’s imagination was impressed 
from that hour forth with a sense of what it was that caused the ruin 
of many an old and proud Irish house. : 

To return to our friends. One of the most striking events of the 
year was the collection of the rent, the second yearly recurrence of 
which ceremony took place on the rst of November. ‘The lady of the 
manor took this duty on herself, as save her own brother, she and her 
student-husband kept no steward. Her brother, whose small income 
was a great additional resource in the household economy, had the 
nominal duty of overseeing the laborers; but as this overseeing gen- 
erally consisted in the enticing of the men to all sorts of games and 
tricks during the hours allotted for work, it may be supposed how 
efficacious was this amateur steward’s supervision. The outside 
jaunting-car (the invariable and national conveyance) stands ready at 
the door ; the mistress, wrapped in furs to the ears, holds the reins, 
while the eldest little girl, her step-child, is tucked in by the groom 
like a bundle and placed on the seat. The jolting of the vehicle 
constantly uncovers her little hands and feet ; and for the ne pus ultra 
of jolting, commend me to an Irish car! The occupants sit sideways 
to the horse and back to back to each other, their feet dangling on an 
unsteady and narrow foot-board, while the centre of the vehicle is a 
hollow, called the “well,” with a cushioned and movable top. The 
“well,” like the net that swings beneath the Neapolitan corricola, is a 
convenient receptacle for small children, dogs, guns, fishing-tackle or 
food. The wheels are massed in the centre, so that any one falling 
out of the car could not possibly be run over. Over the rough moun- 
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tain roads, by mud-wall cabin and potato-patch, the car passes, the 
child shivering and holding on by the cold iron railings at either end 
of the seat, the lady driver resolutely urging her horse onward and 
speaking cheerily of the comfort that waits for them at their first rest- 
ing-place. At last this haven comes in sight—a wild retreat, half 
ruinous, and less than half-inhabited. A “herd” and his wife occupy 
one or two of the deserted rooms and look after the mountain goats ; 
a fire blazes in one bleak parlor, where a few gaunt and tarnished 
frames are hung, enclosing what once may have been a treasure 
in the way of fancy-work. An improvised supper, substantial and 
abundant, though perhaps hardly very recherché, awaits the travellers, 
while an equally unpremeditated bed is conspicuously put up in the 
corner. A huge feather-bed, thrown on a dozen or so of ricketty 
chairs placed face to face in a row, seems to denote the utmost luxury 
civilisation can attain to in the way of a sleeping apparatus in this 
wild place ; and though the child is found coiled up like a kitten at 
the foot of the couch the next morning — the feathers being too plen- 
tiful and apt to wrap a small object in unnecessary folds — still sleep 
is sweet under any circumstances. A hasty and early breakfast is 
despatched, and the chéte/aine sits in state to await the tenantry who 
collect here by appointment from the most distant farms to pay the 
“gale” (rent). One seldom heard of tenants’ inability to pay their 
rent in those days, and equally seldom of any tenant being turned out 
of house and home in case he was unable to pay. 

The gathering round our friend is certainly motley. Some are well- 
dressed, some the reverse ; some prosperous, many beggarly ; most 
of them bring the entire rent, though some only an instalment ; others 
placidly excuse themselves for being unable to bring anything, but 
they are none the less ready to present themselves in person before 
their lady ; others again bring word that they have a fine cow to sell, 
or a horse which will mare than repay any bargain at which he is 
bought, and the mistress perhaps actually takes the bait, agrees to buy 
the animal, and finds later on that he is hardly worth his feed. After 
this ceremony of paying “gale,” the chdae/aine and the little girl will 
go and visit the tenants living near the deserted house where they 
have taken up their headquarters. Let us follow them to one of these 
cabins ; the picture is well worth sketching. 

The “house” is large but low, and consists of one room. The 
earthen floor and mud walls, the ragged thatch, the smoke escaping 
through that primitive contrivance, a hole in the roof, contribute 
to give a dark and quaint look to the group assembled within. Bags 
of oatmeal and piles of potatoes line the walls up to the level almost 
of a man’s shoulders ; the fitful flame rises in tongues and swords, 
imaginary shapes that send weird shadows in among the picturesque 
group of peasants ; the smell of “turf” (peat, or burnt bog-earth) is 
everywhere. The family, a very numerous one, sit on low rough 
wooden stools round a low board, equally rough and supported on four 
stout sloping feet, called the “big stool,” in the centre of which is a 
huge wooden dish, heaped with oatmeal porridge and a large lump of 
butter in the middle. Each one helps himself out of the dish with an 
iron spoon, and the hole in the porridge gradually widens till no more 
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is left than the brim of a well-battered hat. By the side of the hearth 
is the still (remember we are in the wild moors, almost safe from the 
revenue police, and among friends). This is of tin, small and portable, 
and when no longer in immediate use is stealthily conveyed to the 
nearest bog and buried until needed again. ‘The whiskey thus 
illegally distilled —the far-famed “poteen”—is then sold in kegs, 
generally brought under cover of night to some gentleman’s house by 
a crazy horse laden with innocent-looking panniers or creels. It is 
of course preferred to that legally sold and /gad/y adulterated. 

The entrance of the landlord’s wife and little daughter is the signal 
for a general display of that rude and hearty homage which the poor 
Celtic peasant knew so well how to extend to the legitimate and 
hereditary lords of the soil. The ancient dame, whose patriarchal 
age and uncanny appearance make her the most prominent and 
picturesque figure of the group, after various attempts at hospitality, 
triumphantly brings out an enormous goose-egg shell, the primitive 
goblet out of which the family drink their poteen. Filling it to the 
brim, and holding it coaxingly before the child, she musters her very 
best English (the*Western peasants have preserved the national lan- 
guage) and croaks out, “Ah do! miss, do.” Could hospitality go 
further? The lady of the manor, after a few minutes’ chat with 
the other inmates, and the invariable present which accompanies 
such visits, leaves for another similar cabin ; and so on to the prin- 
cipal cottages within easy reach. 

In a corner of many a cabin one might find the veritable old 
spinning-wheel, an instrument still in active use among the house- 
wives of “the West.” The good old custom survives among these 
people of spinning their own clothes and linen, and even among the 
better classes it has not altogether died out. Some have sheep and 
shear them regularly, combing, carding, dyeing and spinning their 
wool themselves, after which the weaver takes itin hand. Of these 
there are two or three professionals in each village. The stuff of 
which coats and suits are generally made is the famous frieze lately 
become quite the rage in London and New York. Although the 
striking peculiarities of costume known in former years have well- 
nigh disappeared, you can still tell the Western peasant by the color 
and cut of his frieze coat. Each barony or townland (the rural 
divisions corresponding to the English “hundred”) has its own 
shade ; for instance, that of Tyrerall light grayish-blue, so light that 
from a distance it looks almost white ; that of Lyney is distinguished 
by its brown shaggy frieze, while that of Tyrerah by its dark-blue 
shade, and being on the sea-coast, by wide trowsers, almost Turkish 
in their appearance and specially adapted for water-wear. The old 
men still wear swallow-tail coats, knee-breeches and buckled shoes ; 
but newer fashions are unfortunately but too prominent among the 
rising generations. In these days no place is free from the intrusion 
of the unpicturesque Manchester print, and the dark-eyed maidens of 
the Abruzzi or the Greek girls of Procida are equally arrayed in un- 
becoming cotton. 

There remains one institution to be mentioned which possesses to 
a considerable degree that peculiarly Hibernian quality, pathos and 
humor inextricably mingled. The S gaol was a wonderful resort 
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for the children of all the houses of that neighborhood. One part of 
it was reserved for gentlemen debtors, or grand debtors as the law 
courteously calls them. These were generally young unmarried men, 
scions of good families, in whose young veins the blood flowed like 
fire, and who perhaps had unluckily no devoted adherents to protect 
them from “latitats” and half-lynch the bailiffs that brought them. 
Many of these gentlemen had been in durance vile for years. Each 
had an allotted sum per month allowed him by his creditors, who 
held his property in pledge, and most of them kept a servant. Their 
friends and relations constantly sent them dairy-produce, fowl and 
game, sometimes even wine. Still all this was sometimes too little, 
and queer doings went on in this novel sort of hotel. One prisoner 
in particular, who never by any chance could make his allowance 
last the prescribed time, would often say to his servant: “ Look here, 
Dennis, I want a dozen of champagne to-night, and two or three 
other little things.” “Sir,” remonstrates the prudent servant, “we 
shall want those to-morrow. There is something left yet from yester- 
day’s dinner: could you wait, do you think, Sir?” “How dare you 
dictate to me, Sir?” responds the angry man with an oath. “Let 
every day do for itself. Go and do asI bid you!” “But, Sir,” 
hesitatingly says Dennis, thinking of the wherewithal. “Take the bed 
to the pawn-office!” contemptuously answers the master, and turns 
away. This is not the first time Dennis has heard or executed that 
order, and a few minutes afterwards he might be seen passing the 
gaol-windows buried under a pulpy mass of feathers, the equivalent 
of which was to procure unnecessary delicacies for an over-fastidious 
man in debt. Sometimes it was a ring which took its way to the 
same destination, but the bed was such a “standing dish” at the 
pawnbroker’s that it was oftener there than in its legitimate place. 
Such are a few of the striking points of Irish country-life in the 
“wild West” during the last generation — nothing very desperate or 
revolutionary, nothing very savage or repulsive, such as we have often 
been told to look for as the legitimate outcome of the lawless Celtic 
character. After all the Irish may be said to be, according to a 
homely and expressive saying, “no one’s enemy but their own.” 
The practical result of all this childlike joviality and hearty good- 
fellowship is seen in the ruin of the very people who more than any 
others helped it along. The famine came on them unawares, their 
tenants failed to pay the uncertain pittance which was all that was 
expected of them, creditors pounced upon their mortaged lands, the 
Government bought up their estates, giving them in exchange what 
barely sufficed to carry them to an Australian farm, and as by the 
stroke of a magician’s wand the last vestiges of the olden time sud- 
denly disappeared. Commercial magnates took their vacant places ; 
a new generation, thrifty and close, succeeded to their wasted lands, 
and a solid prosperity was built upon the ruins of their shadowy 
power. But where was the poetry, the romance of the country gone ? 
Material civilisation and relentless commerce are perhaps destined 
to rule the world in its last age, the age of iron ; but this practical 
question is to our mind yet unsolved: Is the world any better for it? 


Lapy BLANCHE MuRPHY. 
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AN ANCIENT BURDEN. 


T is over, let me rest: 
I have striven well and long 
With the evil and the strong, 
And the wound was in the breast 
When I fell. 
Let my weary head recline 
Under silken grasses fine, 
Where warm breezes from the west 
Lull me well. 
Pain and grief no more can hurt, 
Hope no longer vexeth me, 
Des que soubs le foyle verte 
Mon ioly cueur est endormi. 


Even the babe on mother’s breast, 
Round whose little mouth and chin 
Dimpled smiles move out and in, 

Knoweth not my perfect rest. 

All is one 
Whoso loveth me or hateth; 
Naught reck I what doom awaiteth 


Those who cursed me, those who blest, 


Under sun. 
Love, my Prince and Lord that wert, 
Now no more art aught to me, 
Des que soubs le foyle verte 
Mon ioly cueur est endormi. 


Cometh neither dream nor waking — 
Dream of high deeds to be done, 
Sight of battles lost or won, 
Who in gain my place is taking, 
Or defeat. 
Only memories of young hours 
Come, like odors of faint flowers, 


Faint night-flowers the breeze is shaking, 


Wild and sweet: 
As from far shores, rock yzirt, 
Come soft murmurs of the sea, 
Des que soubs le foyle verte 
Mon ioly cueur est endormi, 
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EARLY YOUTH OF GOETHE, LESSING, AND SCHILLER. 


I. 


ye earliest youth of great men is so full of interest to the 
student of history and literature, that no excuse may be 
deemed necessary if the writer attempts a sketch of. the mental 
development at that time of life of three of Germany’s literary 
Titans, Goethe, Lessing, and Schiller. Disregarding chronological 
order, and taking for his standpoint the degree of worldly advan- 
tages at their advent into life offered to them by their parents, 
Goethe, the patrician’s son, ranks first; the circumstances of Les- 
sing’s parents being far less auspicious to his career: the son of a 
pastor struggling throughout life to maintain respectably a large 
family ; and Schiller stands last of all, an itinerant surgeon’s son, 
who only after years through energy and probity attained the respect- 
able rank of major in the army in which he had served, but who at 
no time during a long life failed to know the lack of care, and who 
never fully enjoyed the joys which easy competency must always give 
to children raised in such happy circumstances. And as was their 
childhood so do we find Lessing’s and Schiller’s manhood, over- 
shadowed by that gaunt spectre want; want which only seemed to 
leave them when exhausted nature was weary of struggle ; the light of 
ease and competency not shining upon them till life’s course was 
nearly run and the shadows of the grave already gathering around 
them ; shedding a halo over their last days, it is true, but too late for 
the good of mankind and themselves. What a contrast Goethe 
presents! The petted child of fortune, his every wish readily and 
superabundantly gratified, not knowing for even a single day during 
a long life of eighty-three years one of the pangs which so constantly 
tore the hearts of Lessing, his precursor, and of Schiller, his com- 
petitor. Says Palleske, Schiller’s eminent biographer :—“ Goethe was 
a fairy’s child, born in the lap of prosperity. Hence the mass of 
German readers are separated from him by a great chasm. Fortune 
takes him in her arms and smilingly bears him to the steps of the 
throne ; there she binds him with chains of flowers; and in his 
old age he uncovers the innermost feelings of his heart in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit. In it the noblest spirit speaks. It says: ‘ Behold, I 
belong to you, I am just such a man as you are.’ But the people will 
scarcely believe the great man. Schiller, on the other hand, was a 
child such as thousands are born in Germ.uiay every year ; born amid 
those circumstances in which the vast majority of Germans find 
themselves at their birth: raised in worldly straits, governed by 
severe parental discipline, whose nurse is privation, whose master 
want.” Hence the intense sympathy which all Germans feel for him, 
since most of them have passed through the very same sorrows ° 
which have ‘made his life so pathetic; hence the great influence 
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which he will always exercise over all Germans belonging to the 
younger generations ; while Goethe, looking down from his Olympian 
height of wealth and rank, seems to them of a chilly grandeur, often 
misunderstood, because beyond their own sphere ; never like a Shaks- 
peare or like a Burns warming with their poetic fires the hearts also, 
and not only exciting admiration by the power of intellect and con- 
ception alone. 

“From my Life—Truth and Poetry,” this autobiography of Goethe, 
written as a retrospect of the younger years of his life, and coming 
down to the period when he entered the service of Duke Charles 
Augustus of Weimar, and when fully threescore years, is a wonderful 
book ; but it is not a blameless, nor in all respects an enjoyable one. 
The purest German diction, the most masterly style, the most scruti- 
nising analysis of himself and others in a most transparent and beau- 
tiful garment, it truly is ; but it also shows a self-complacency and a 
callousness, a total lack of any consciousness of the greatest wrong 
of his life, of the sorrow he has caused, a wrong he recounts with 
such daguerreotyped circumstantiality that the writer has not been 
able to forbear to close the book in sorrow and in sympathy. The 
allusion is of course made to the account of his courtship when a 
young, impressible and inflammable student at the University of 
Strassburg, with Frederika of Sesenheim, the Alsatian pastor’s sweet 
daughter, a narrative than which there is nothing more charming, and 
at the same time more harrowing, in the whole range of literary 
biography. Had this account been written at the time, we might in 
some degree exonerate his conduct as a transient passion of youth ; 
yet he shows by the very clearness and power with which this picture 
chains our attention and sympathetic feelings how deeply this affec- 
tion had sunk into his soul, how vividly this golden time of youth 
was still in his old days before him ; yet he speaks with almost a 
roué’s nonchalance of the misery he had caused. There are few 
passages so graphic as when he has resolved to bid her a last fare- 
well. The scene has become celebrated in song and picture, and we 
transcribe it :— 

“Amid the pressure and confusion” [preparations for his approach- 
ing departure from Strassburg] “I nevertheless could not refrain from 
seeing Frederika once more. These were painful days, the remem- 
brance of which has not remained with me. When I at last reached 
my hand to bid her farewell” [he had ridden from Strassburg on 
horseback, and the scene of this farewell was before the parsonage of 
Sesenheim, Frederika standing on the stone steps of the front door], 
“the tears stood in her eyes, and I felt very sorrowful. I then rode 
back, taking the footpath to Drusenheim, when one of the strangest 
forebodings overcame me. I saw not with my bodily eyes, but those 
of my mind, my own self riding up toward me from the opposite 
direction, in a coat such as I had never before worn. It was of pike- 
gray color, gold-embroidered. As soon as I had shaken off the 
stupor in which I was, the figure disappeared. But it is strange that 
eight years afterward I found myself, not from choice, but from acci- 
dent, in the same dress of which I had dreamt, on that same road to 
see Frederika once more. But whatever may be the nature of these 
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phenomena, at that time this singular phantc’: gave me some consola- 
tion. The pain to leave forever the glorious Alsace with all I had 
won in it was thereby lessened. J had at last escaped from the tumult 
of leave-taking, and during the pleasant and enlivening trip I became 
almost myself again.” The italics are our own, This, it appears to 
us, is one of Goethe’s dark experiences of youth, a blot in his life ; 
we think it the blackest. Who knows what better man he might not 
have become at the side of this suffering and lovely woman? — and 
no commentator will ever be able to whitewash this blot. 

From his own account we now present what follows of his youth :— 
“On August 28, 1749, at noon, with the stroke of twelve, I was born 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The constellation was a lucky one: the 
sun stood in the sign of the Virgin, and culminated on that day ; 
Jupiter and Venus looked on smilingly, nor was Mercurius hostile ; 
Saturn and Mars were indifferent.” Nevertheless the child was pro- 
nounced dead on its appearance, or at least in great suspense —a 
good thing for those in the Imperial city born after Goethe, as the 
patrician’s son having through lack of skill on the part of the midwife 
proved nearly a thing of the past ere reaching the present, Herr 
Textor, the grandfather of the new arrival, who was chief-burgo- 
master, immediately established a school for midwives — the first one 
in the ancient burgh—for the benefit of all succeeding generations. 

The mother’s traits are always of very great interest in the youth 
of interesting characters, and Goethe’s mother would naturally first 
claim our attention ; but we know very little of her to satisfy curiosity, 
and in his whole story Goethe tells us but little about her. He says 
that from her he had the gift of story-telling —“ die Lust zum Fabu- 
liren’’; but we know that she was a very quiet, pleasant little woman, 
with no very particular traits about her save an intense love for her 
offspring, and a desire to protect them and hide their little delin- 
quencies from their father—a natural trait of all true mothers. 
That gift of hers of story-telling is, however, a noticeable one ; it 
fastened upon the boy. In very early youth he loved no sport better 
than to relate some made-up tale to sister and playfellows during 
those mysterious and charming German evenings when, the candle not 
yet lit, night gradually takes the place of a long and lingering twilight. 
Madame Goethe was “ever gay”; she was also an accomplished 
lady, knew to play on the piano and to sing, and ever intent upon 
some little pleasure for the children ; and on blessed Christmas-eve 
she and her mother “knew how to crown their kindnesses by erecting 
before the children’s delighted eyes a puppet-show.” Upon the boy 
Goethe this show “made a very strong impression, having great and 
long-lasting effect.” 

Goethe’s father, the Frankfort patrician, had long since withdrawn 
from public business, from wounded pride ; and being an eminent 
lawyer, his ptivate counsel was sought in the most important cases. 
Besides, this was a labor of love, for he never would take a fee ; and 
beside this he had nothing to do, save to administer his large property 
and to play the master in his own house ; which task he performed to 
his heart’s content, not always to the comfort of its inmates; though 
never ambitious, like Louis XIV., “to play the master in other people’s 
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houses too.” M. Imperial Councillor Goethe was, then, cultured, 
haughty, proud, and wealthy withal ; particularly proud of his patrician 
descent as a free burgher of the ancient coronation-city of German 
Emperors ; and all these qualities seem in no small degree to have 
descended upon his son. Quite conscious of the great advantages in 
matters of taste and art which a long sojourn in Italy had given him 
over his other less travelled Frankfort colleagues in law and State, his 
aim was to surround himself with fine paintings, frescoes, statuary and 
collections of raritits. Artists, poets— such as they were — musicians 
and learned men were his companions, and the youngster was thus 
thrown amid ever-shifting scenes,even at home. In his father’s home 
he “saw daily fine paintings of the Piazza del Popolo, the Coliseum, of 
St. Peter’s Church and Square ;” early his mind was longing for the 
home of Mignon. Sometimes the laconic father would condescend to 
explain and enlarge upon the beauties of Italy ; then merry old Signor 
Giovinazzi would occasionally join them: he was a master of music, 
and sang the songs of his native clime, so that the boy knew the 
“ Solitario bosco ombroso” ere he could understand a single word of 
the language. A fine library full of fine Dutch editions of the classical 
authors and of the most eminent works in jurisprudence, with works 
on Roman antiquities, latest works of travel, and dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, early and deeply influenced the drift of his boyish feel- 
ings and thoughts. 

To be, in those days, Burgomaster of Frankfort—when Frankfort 
had more power than the German Emperor himself—was quite 
equivalent to being in the shoes of any one of the three hundred or 
more German sovereigns who then squandered the life-blood of the 
oppressed German people. Strange, this feeling of superiority to the 
feudal and hereditary nobility of Germany may even in these days be 
noticed among the opulent burghers of the Free Cities of Germany, 
particularly in Hamburg and Bremen. It is as difficult now to obtain 
entrance into the family-circle of a Hamburg or Bremen patrician, for 
one uninitiated in the guild, as it was in those days to enter the sacred 
precincts of a German sovereign’s home. Goethe’s maternal grand- 
father Textor was such a Burgomaster ; and the old gentleman, as 
sketched fifty years afterwards by his grandson, is to us by far the 
most interesting figure of his youth. Grandfather Textor lived in an 
old house, the front of which consisted of an ancient tower with battle- 
ments ; one of those old patrician’s castles which in days of yore 
withstood many a robber-knight who then infested the neighborhood 
of rich Frankfort. Passing through the portal, a large square was 
reached, enclosed on all sides by dwellings united into one whole. 
In the rear of these lay the garden, large and well-trimmed, with 
orchard, small fruit, mulberries and flower-beds, with winding flowery 
walks in abundance. Thither, to visit Grandfather Textor and to 
gather fruit in season, the children, Goethe at their head, would first 
of all turn their steps. “In these peaceful quarters Grandfather was 
every evening to be-found, with delighted activity and his own hands 
attending to his flowers and the finer sort of fruit, the gardener per- 
forming the coarser work. He never tired of the care requisite to 
preserve and augment the splendor of his pink-beds in flower-time. 
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With his own hands he trained the branches of his peach-trees along 
the trellis-wall in fan-shape, in order to increase the quantity and com- 
fortable growth of the fruit. The assorting of the bulbs of tulips, 
hyacinths and kindred plants, as well as the care for their safe-keeping, 
he left to no one; and I still remember with pleasure how busily 
he occupied himself with the grafting of his roses. At such times he 
wore as a protection against thorns a pair of those old-fashioned 
buckskin gloves which on Piper’s Judgment Day were i ¢riplo pre- 
sented to him hy that guild ; consequently he never lacked a new 
pair. Always clad on such occasions ina long dressing-gown, his 
head crowned with a velvet skull-cap with many folds, he presented a 
figure something between Alcinous and Laertes. His garden labors 
were as precisely and regularly attended to as his official duties. 
Before coming down into the garden he had drawn up a programme 
of his next day’s official duties, a register of the officials to whom he 
would give an audience on the morrow, and had carefully read the 
briefs of the several cases that were to come before him. In the morn- 
ing he drove to the City Hall, dined upon his return, and then took a 
nap in hisarm-chair. Thus one day passed precisely as another. He 
spoke little, showed no trace of temper ; I do not remember to have 
ever seen him angry. All his surroundings were medieval. In his 
wainscotted room I never perceived any innovation.” “ Everything 
about him,” the grandson concludes, penetrated the visitor with a 
feeling of the most “inviolable peace and of eternal duration.” Yet 
all these things had vanished from man’s knowledge and care not fifty 
years after ; and no one now knows anything of Grandfather Textor 
save the inquiring student of Goethe! It was Herr Textor who, no 
doubt unwittingly, excited in the boy’s breast a love for acting and 
stage performances ; as unconscious of the frightful mischief he was 
doing when he gave his grandson the free-tickets he disdained to use, 
as was Monsieur Poquelin, cé-devant “ valet-de-chambre tapissier du roi,” 
the grandfather of Molitre, when he stalked, frizzled and powdered, 
leading his grandson by the hand to the theatre, unaware that he was 
then sowing in the boy’s imagination the seed which was to expand 
into the greatest of French comedians, one of the first dramatic 
artists of the world. And as the French stage owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Grandpére Poquelin for having given the first incentive to 
the genius of Molitre, so do the Germans to Grandfather Textor for 
having bestowed his free-tickets upon Goethe ; since to Goethe is due 
their wonderful progress in tragic representation. Many years after- 
ward he organised and made celebrated, even to the present day, the 
stage of Weimar—the model stage then for Germany, and a model 
now, although the great actors that once adorned it, Eckhof, Iffland, 
Unzelmann and Genast, have long since departed. After the tragedies 
had been acted, Goethe used to take down Racine and read the 
plays he had just seen, as Molitre used to re-write what he had heard, 
and, as it is said, made the imitation better sometimes than the per- 
formance had been. 

From his grandfather Goethe also had his love for flowers, gardens, 
parks, and nature generally. We have been told by one who stood 
near him for years that whenever one of his dark moods came over 
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him, and the world was utterly distasteful to him, which happened 
not seldom, he used to exclude himself for days and weeks in the 
small garden behind his house at Weimar, and there with a loving 
hand trim the trees, straighten the supports, fasten what was loosened, 
and train what had grown wild. On one memorable occasion even 
months passed ere the outside world again beheld him — after 
Schiller’s death, which made so powerful an impression upon him. 
It was long ere these two great competitors found each other ; but 
after they had done so, the literature of no other nation can cite so 
touching an example of full accord and lofty aims as has hallowed 
for all time to come the union of these.great masters—a union which 
is so happily and grandly idealised in the united group of Goethe and 
Schiller before the theatre of Weimar by the master-hand of Ernest 
Rietschel, to whom Germany also owes the Lessing statue at Bruns- 
wick. And when the more than octogenarian had lost the friend of 
half a century, the Grand-Duke Charles Augustus, we see him at 
Dornburg Castle, seeking “a retreat in the saddest days.” in nature 
in that pleasant little castle, surrounded by flower-gardens, perched 
high on the white cliffs overlooking the Saale river, over whose portal 
stands written this hospitable greeting :— 


*Gaudeat ingrediens, laetetur et aede recedens ! 
His, qui praetereunt, det bona cuncta Deus!” 


And five years later still that same solitary wanderer stood on top of 
the wild Kueckelhahn Mountain, still mourning his departed friend, 
“’mid murmuring pines and the hemlocks,” old, alone, yearning to 
return to the bosom of nature, a yearning with a sweet hope and 
consolation never more touchingly expressed than in that poem 
which closes with those tender and melancholy lines :— 
“Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch.” 

But what seemed to interest the children more deeply than anything 
else, and caused them to look with perfect awe upon their old grand- 
father Textor, was that he had the reputation of the gift of prophecy. 
He had established this reputation for himself in various ways. When 
yet a younger member of the city council, he predicted that during 
the next vacancy on the judge’s bench he would be chosen. When 
that vacancy had occurred, he very quietly ordered everything to be 
gotten in readiness for the day of election, that the congratulants 
might be properly received po | entertained. He was elected as he 
had predicted. So too when the burgomaster died, to whom he suc- 
ceeded. The electors, consisting of all the city-councillors, of whom 
he was a member, fearing lest by delay the Emperor might take it into 
his head to make use of his prerogative of appointing the burgo- 
masters of the Free Cities, immediately upon the demise of the old 
burgomaster concluded to elect one that very night. Thus in the 
darkness of night the messenger was sent to summon the members 
to appear at the midnight meeting. When leaving Herr Textor’s 
house the messenger perceived that the stump of candle in his 
lantern would not last much longer, and asked for another. “Give 
him a whole candle,” said old Herr Textor ; “it is for my sake he is 
taking this trouble.” And so it proved: he was re-elected. 
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There are anecdotes in existence which seem to prove, to us at 
least, that Goethe was not wholly free from a certain kind of super- 
stition or belief in supernatural agencies, and that he has bestowed 
more than ordinary attention upon speculations about a connection 
between this and the spirit-world. Grandfather Textor always rises 
up when we think about this strange feature in Goethe’s composition ; 
and as a second apparition, his old grandmother, whom he somewhere 
describes as having frightened him one twilight eve with her haggard 
figure and white spectral robes, noiselessly, like La Dame Blanche, 
floating through the chambers. None who has not very deeply thought 
on these dangerous subjects, pondered over that indefinable something 
which must connect life and death and resurrection ; who after an- 
guish and meditation full of tears and sobs, has not re-emerged from 
the bottomless abyss of these unfathomable subjects to throw himself, 
vith hopes renewed, upon the breast of faith, could ever have written 
Faust ; for that struggle appears to us to be the fundamental thought, 
the golden woof which runs through that immortal work. In that 
sense only can we grant that Goethe evolved Faust out of his own 
thoughts and being; and none but the greatest mind could have 
grasped these subtle thoughts, these fancies reaching both to heaven 
and hell, and fixed them upon paper, in the persons of that Faust and 
Mephistopheles, two characters which will stand foremost as long as 
the German language shall endure. We might point out a relation- 
ship in this connection with the authors of Haméet and Wallenstein, but 
fear to transgress the limits we have imposed upon ourselves in this 
paper. But we cannot forbear to make mention of some circum- 
stances during a visit to Goethe’s house in the pleasant Thuringian 
capital of Weimar. Through a friend’s kind offices, well acquainted 
with all it contained, the portal, which bears “Salve” hewn in the 
keystone of its arch, was unlocked to us. Everything, both in the 
study and bed-room, had been left as it was on the day of Goethe’s 
death. The two circumstances about to be mentioned happened in 
these chambers, and we relate them, as we have never seen them in 
print, and in the words as noted down at the time. 

“After I had with Mr. G. ascended the splendid Italian staircase 
which every visitor to the Gdthehaus mentions as something extra- 
ordinary for architectural ease and grace, we arrived at the landing 
in the upper story. In one of the ante-chambers stood large cabinets 
filled with the collections. From here we entered the study, a very 
small room, supplied only with the absolutely necessary articles. Be- 
tween the windows, which look out upon the small garden in which 
Goethe walked after Schiller’s death in anguish and sorrow for days, 
is a large mirror. Along the wall is a book-case filled with works of 
reference, and near to it the writing-desk at which he used to work 
standing. Upon it now lies the original of his drama of Gotz von 
Berlichingen, well-bound and written in a bold, clear hand, which 
reminded me very much of the handwriting of Washington. Facing 
him, and upon which his eyes must have rested whenever he looked 
up from his work, is an exquisite bust of Napoleon I., given him, I 
believe, by the Emperor himself. I looked upon these things with 
deepest interest, and fancied in my mind’s eye that I saw him standing 

19 
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there, as was his wont, his hands folded at his. back, and with his calm 
clear eye, over which throned that massive brow, looking into futurity 
and meeting there the gaze of the dead Napoleon. From here we 
passed through a door immediately into the bed-room. My attention 
was arrested by a singular circumstance. Noticing in one corner a 
large family-clock reaching from floor to ceiling, I also noticed that 
it stood still, pointing to two o’clock precisely. Now I happened to 
remember that Goethe had died at two o’clock of ‘the 22d of March, 
1832, certainly a curious combination of twos; and the suspicion 
flashed across my mind that some one had been guilty of rather a 
commonplace trick in setting the clock to indicate the death-hour. 
I frankly mentioned my thought to Mr. G., at the same time ex- 
pressing some displeasure at this supposed manipulation in a room 
the threshold of which every lover of literature must cross with 
veneration, and that I thought it a kind of profanation. 

“Vou are mistaken,’ replied Mr. G.; ‘nothing has been touched 
either here or in the study yonder since his death. As you see, 
nothing has even been dusted, and no one is permitted to touch the 
most insignificant object.’ 

““How comes then this clock to stand still at two precisely?’ I 
asked. 

“*Tt struck two when he died, and with a great rattle the weights 
came down. Ottilia, his granddaughter, whose hands he was holding 
in his—he was seated here in the leathern arm-chair—looked up and 
said, “He is gone. It is just two o’clock”—and I thought more of 
Textor than ever.’ 

“*There is another circumstance among many singular coincidences 
in his life which I will relate to you,’ continued Mr.G. ‘He came 
down to dinner one day and said to the assembled family: “I have 
just seen Byron—something must have happened to him.” Buta 
few days later and the news of his premature death reached us. You 
see yonder bust of Napoleon: it is broken, but has been skilfully 
mended. Goethe was writing, standing before it; in fact, he must 
have faced it, for it always has hung there, when the bust fell down. 
He always noted unusual circumstances. It was on the sth of May, 
1821, and on that 5th of May Napoleon died. These circumstances 
have made such an impression upon me that I have noted them down 
at length.’” 

We have devoted much attention to the influence of Grandfather 
Textor upon his young grandson, but with intent, since we consider 
him the centré-figure of that great man’s youth, upon whom he hung 
with greater admiration and awe, and from whom he inherited more 
traits than from any other member of his family. 

Goethe’s elementary schooling seems to have been a very desultory 
one ; he never went, it appears, to any regular Latin school, or indeed 
to any one whatsoever, and we can be very brief on that point. The 
reason was no doubt his father’s utter detestation of the system then 
prevalent both in school and church, and what he could not impart 
to his children was attained through masters, of whom Goethe had a 
good many at various times. But we must say a word about his 
early religious training. The mother was very pious, and imparted 
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her piety to her children ; but in later life, what we generally term a 
“religious man” he never was. His works do not show evidences 
that he was an unbeliever. On the contrary, he has defended 
throughout life all that is tending to the discovery of the true and 
good ; this yearning for truth and a better knowledge of what we are 
and are to be is even symbolised in his last words: “Light, more 
light.” Even in his most tender years the germ of this yearning was 
perceptible. Protestantism in Germany — we shall have more to say 
on that point when we come to Schiller — was in a very low and dis- 
rupted condition. There were all sorts of sects: Separatists, Pietists, 
Herrnhuters, Quietists, and so forth ; they all deviated from the es- 
tablished church, and each in its peculiar way sought to come nearer a 
better knowledge and more intimate communion with Christ through 
its own and peculiar forms. Both laymen and clergy were continually 
disputing. This din resounded in the boy’s wondering mind, and 
must have left traces of disgust, hard to be eradicated in later life ; 
enough, he conceived the idea to approach more closely to the great 
God of Nature in a very singular manner. He tells us of it himself: 
“The boy had clung specially to the first article of faith, That God 
who stood in immediate connection with nature, who recognised and 
loved nature as His work, seemed to him the real God: who was 
capable of entering with man as well as with all created objects into 
a more intimate communion ; who cared alike for seasons, plants and 
beasts as He did for mankind. An embodiment the boy could not 
conceive. He sought that embodiment in the Creator’s work, and he 
endeavored to construct according to the Old Testament his own 
altar. Earth’s productions were to represent his world ; above them 
a burning light was to represent the yearning soul of man looking up 
to the Creator.” He ransacked his father’s cabinet of natural history 
to execute his idea, arranged the specimens on a tapering stand, the 
lower forms of creation beneath, the higher types gradually ascending, 
and on the top he put a burning pastille ; the incense and vapor which 
it spread through the room were the type of God ; the pastille itself, 
man, every particle of whom is God-like ! 

A very eventful period for the boy was the irruption of the French 
into Frankfort during the Seven Years’ War. Grandfather Textor 
and his son-in-law, Goethe’s father, were much divided in their 
appreciation of Frederick the Great. Goethe was an enthusiastic 
Prussian, the grandfather an Austrian. In the many disputes the 
boy was a neutral, and a neutral in politics he has remained nearly in 
all momentous periods of a long life. New-Year’s day 1759 had come. 
As usual in German cities, the city-band had welcomed the day with 
their blasts, the New-Year’s presents had been bestowed ; the burgo- 
master had hospitably entertained his visitors, when the rumor of the 
approach of a French corps of occupation scattered the merriment 
and turned it into dismay. Frankfort had often before known what 
French occupation meant, and there was not a single man to welcome 
the unbidden guests. On the second of January the French advance 
reached Sachsenhausen, and shortly after the army marched into 
Frankfort, commanded by the King’s lieutenant, Count Thorane. 
Count Thorane made a strong impression upon the boy. He was a 
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Provengal, “of long, lean, haggard presence, the face much marked 
by small-pox ; with fiery eyes and a dignified, restrained demeanor. 
He, much to the chagrin of the old gentleman, quartered himself 
in Mr. Councillor Goethe’s mansion ; but to the delight of the boy, 
who passed many an hour with him, the Count’s strange ways 
having a great fascination over him. This soldier was often taci- 
turn, morose and hypochondriacal, when he would shut himself up 
in his room for days, and no one would dare to approach him 
save his valet St. Jean and the boy Goethe. St. Jean was the very 
reverse of his master: a small agile fellow, ever chatty and gay. 
Thorane had a Blue Beard’s chamber too, into whose sacred pre- 
cincts no one was allowed to pry. Once, curiosity having got the 
better of Goethe, he was one day surprised by the Count in this room, 
examining a small black box which had excited his imagination. We 
may picture to ourselves the terrible look of the King’s lieutenant. 
“Who told you to open this box?” he thundered ; and immediately 
after: “ You will not come into my quarters for a week!” 

The most eminent personages of France passed at that time almost 
daily over the threshold of Goethe’s home ; such as Prince Soubise, 
“a handsome, condescending gentleman,” the same who two years 
before had been so thoroughly defeated at Rossbach by Frederick of 
Prussia ; and Marshal Broglio, “ younger, well-made, lively, spirituel 
and nimble.” From this period dates Goethe’s excellent French, his 
savoir vivre, his love for the French, his admiration for Napoleon, his 
little interest for the sufferings of his countrv at the hands of the 
acquaintances of his youth. 

The coronation of Francis I., the husband of Maria Theresia, took 
place at Frankfort on April 3, 1764, when Goethe was fifteen years of 
age, just at the time when his first boyish love for Margaret, so inter- 
estingly told in his autobiography, engaged him. With her, arm in 
arm, the patrician’s son, disguised, with the maid of humble extrac- 
tion, they wandered together through the crowds which for days filled 
the streets of the Imperial city to witness the pageantry of a German 
coronation. All this has been most fascinatingly told by himself, 
and to that narrative we must refer the reader. But who can estimate 
the influence which this happy youth of Goethe, these ever-shifting 
scenes, these large experiences in earliest youth, had upon an imagi- 
nation already lively and abounding in the strangest fancies? Well 
may we ask, would he have as triumphantly weathered the storms 
which both Lessing and Schiller were called upon to endure? Would 
his moral sense, his manhood have carried him as gallantly over all 
the temptations which poverty has in its train, as they carried his 
great contemporaries? We forbear to speculate upon, much less to 
answer these questions. Still they are legitimate ones, and must not 
be left unconsidered when we endeavor to form a critical estimate of 
the relative opportunities and, achievements of great men, and give a 
final verdict of the influence of their whole lives and works upon 
mankind, 
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Nearly twenty years before the birth of Goethe, Lessing saw the 
light of day on January 22, 1729, at the former Free City of Camenz, 
in the then Electorate of Saxony, under far different circumstances 
from the former, and in a portion of Germany much less favored than 
the beautiful Main and Neckar countries in which Goethe and Schiller 
passed their youth. His ancestry is traced back to the sixteenth 
century tc Clemens Lessigk, a Lutheran curate in the Saxon Erzge- 
birge, whose descendants for six generations have, either as clergymen 
or jurists, held positiors among the learned. The grandfather of 
Lessing, Theophilus Lessing, possessed many remarkable qualities. 
Entering the University of Leipzig with but a few dollars in his 
pocket, he struggled manfully, and at last, in 1670, received the 
doctor’s degree after “defending” a thesis in which he advocated 
religious toleration. Stahr, the most comprehensive biographer of 
Lessing, an excellent translation of whose work has been given to the 
American public by Professor Evans of the Michigan University, well 
adverts to the great influence which a long line of ancestry of the 
same bent and aims must exert over their posterity. Family prin- 
ciples and traditions thus established are never wholly obscured in 
the descendants, just as physical peculiarities are handed down from 
generation to generation. In the family of the Lessings this bent 
seems to have been toward study and investigation ; they were em- 
phatically a family of students. This ambition made of the grand- 
father Theophilus a learned jurist and burgomaster of the community 
in which he lived ; it led his son John Gottfried to enter the ministry 
and become a learned theologian, a classical and Oriental scholar, a 
master of French and of English, and the most honored personage, 
as Pastor Primarius, in the Protestant community of Camenz. From 
this father the son received the most priceless heritage. “ From earliest 
youth he had before him the embodied ideal of a genuine Protestant 
clergyman, full of piety and faith, free from all bigotry,” holding 
firmly to the principles of reformation in opposition to the Papacy ; 
and in that son culminated the remarkable family traits of the 
Lessings: earnestness, fervor, practical views of life, but above all, 
an unconquerable devotion to research and truth —a devotion which 
later in life found vent in this most celebrated of all his sayings, 
taken from his rejoinder to the orthodox pastor Gétze of Hamburg, 
and which may be regarded the principle and limit of his investiga- 
tions :—“It is not the truth in the possession of which a man is, or 
imagines to be, but the. sincere pains he has taken to seize what is 
truth, which makes the true value of that man ; because not through the 
possession of truth, but by the thorough investigation of it are his 
powers enlarged, and in that alone consists his growing perfection. 
Possession makes (a man) quiet, indolent, proud. If God were to 
hold concealed in his right hand all (the whole domain of) truth, and 
in his left the ever-stirring desire for truth, although with the condition 
to err forever and eternally, and if He should say to me, ‘Choose!’ 
I should with humility seize His left hand and say, ‘ Father, give shat 
to me! the whole truth is but for Thee alone.’ ” 
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Of Lessing’s mother not much is known. She too was a clergy- 
man’s child—the daughter of Pastor Primarius Feller of Camenz, 
the incumbent before Lessing’s father. “Thus Gotthold was de- 
scended on both sides from a theological and ecclesiastical family. 
He was taught to pray as soon as he could lisp the words.” She is 
represented by Lessing’s biographers to have been a good German 
housewife, of limited understanding, busy day and night to bring up 
her twelve children as befitted a pastor’s wife, her dearest wish being 
to see her son Gotthold incumbent of the same parsonage which both 
grandfather and father had so worthily filled. The failure of this 
hope was ever painful to her, and she was never reconciled to the 
literary life, almost Bohemian for many years, which her gifted son 
led. What Lessing thought of his mother we gather from a letter to 
his sister when speaking of his own wife during that happy marriage 
late in his life, which was only to last two years :—* She [his wife] is 
as good of heart and true as we have always known our mother to be 
toward our father.” Love for his family was a bright trait in Lessing’s 
character. His advice, his kindly offices, and his slender purse were 
always open to his many brothers and sisters ; and when his father in 
his old age was in ever-decreasing worldly circumstances, it was this 
son who shared with him a small salary. On receiving the news of 
his father’s death at the age of seventy-six, the strong man of forty-one 
was utterly bowed down. “Let us live,” he wrote, “as uprightly as 
he lived, in order to be ready to die as suddenly as he died : that will 
be the best way to honor his memory.” 

It cannot exactly be said that Lessing’s childhood was a gloomy 
one, but it was very quiet and contemplative ; and we do not fail to 
note the reflex in his later life, as we noticed the brightness of Goethe’s 
youth shedding its lustre over his future, the last gleams only departing 
when that life’s sun was about setting. Lessing’s was a German 
pastor’s home ; and whoever knows the purity, stillness and piety of 
these homes, will know how little of what are called childish pleasures 
were ever Lessing’s portion. And the nature around him, and the 
characteristics of the people, were far different from that nature and 
that race among which Goethe’s and Schiller’s early lives were passed. 
Amid the commonplace scenery of Camenz there was absolutely 
nothing to stir the boy’s imagination ; much less was there any stimu- 
lant to his intellect amid the virtuous, honest, but rather slow-minded 
agricultural population. And so proved his life: contemplative, 
solitary, and with ever-deepening gloom. The youth of Goethe and 
Schiller, on the contrary, was passed among the lively Rhine- and 
Main-landers, amid scenery surpassingly beautiful, and traditions 
which shed a gleam of splendor over every old ruin and every moun- 
tain-top. 

At thirteen years of age he was sent by his father to the then very 
celebrated Latin school of St. Afra, in the city of Meissen, one of the 
schools established by Elector Maurice of Saxony from the proceeds 
of the sale of sequestered monasteries. There the ancient languages 
formed the chief study, and a severe discipline prevailed, “as it has 
ever been where nothing but Latin and Greek are taught,” says one 
writer ; and as Stahr adds: “but severe discipline only fosters inde- 
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pendence in men who are born with dispositions for liberty,” to which 
we might add that men born with certain dispositions for liberty are 
not very prone to accept a severe discipline. However this may be, 
in Lessing’s case the severity of his school-days certainly seems to 
have fostered the independence of his mind. As he later acknow- 
ledged, this cloister-school had one inestimable feature, the accuracy 
of knowledge and thoroughness of scholarship which he there acquired. 
St. Afra was a school for the training of candidates for the ministry. 
Latin, Latin composition and versification occupied the pupils during 
fifteen hours a week ; to Greek but four were given ; there was limited 
instruction in French, geography, history, mathematics and astronomy ; 
and extra hours were allotted to Italian, drawing and music, but these 
latter subjects were classed among what was termed “ adofria,” and 
by no means encouraged. Public worship, prayer-meetings and 
the Bible-class required twenty-five hours a week. Instruction, the 
most scanty, in the German language was rather tolerated than a 
regular feature ; of German literature there was no trace, yet Lessing 
became “Germany’s sign-post of literature,” as Gervinus calls him, 
the tersest writer and keenest critic which that nation has ever pro- 
duced. His transcendent intellect was not to be killed or even 
retarded by what to most of the St. Afra pupils must have proved a 
stultifying system resulting in the training of pedants ; of which indeed 
these cloister-schools sent out hosts over the land; and Lessing’s 
hardest task in after-life was to penetrate that darkness with light. 
Thus time passed on ; and Lessing a few years after his entrance was 
pronounced by one of the school-inspectors to be “a good boy, but 
somewhat cynical.” 

At sixteen years of age the great change of his life took place, when 
he discarded the study of antiquities as a means for the theological 
profession merely, and made classical lore an aim in itself; laying 
with that change the foundation for those magnificent conceptions of 
antiquity which are embodied in his Zaocodn, giving such broad and 
humanitarian views to everything he has written. A tutor, Mr. Klemm, 
seems to have been the incentive to these broader views. He was the 
mathematical teacher of the school ; “a bad pedagogue, but a man of 
thorough and many-sided culture, whose mental horizon extended far 
beyond the limits of the school.” Lessing became exceedingly at- 
tached to this wise and liberal teacher ; “and he made rapid improve- 
ment through frequent interviews with his kind friend, who, surrounded 
by a few earnest companions, often sat in his study till after midnight, 
helping them to clear up their views of science and literature.” In 
this intercourse with Klemm, the already somewhat proud and cynical 
undergraduate came to see “ how little he really knew, and hé6w much 
he had yet to learn.” It is not within our scope to allude to the first 
writings of young Lessing ; there, too, Klemm was the stimulant ; and 
we have only to state of the eventless youth of this great writer that 
he left the school of St. Afra in 1746, at the age of seventeen, and 
that he matriculated on June 3oth, 1746, at the University of Leipzig, 
his Rector, Mr. Grabener, giving the young boy this flattering testi- 
monial: “He is a horse which needs double rations. The “ctiones 
which are too difficult for others, are but trifles to him. He is almost 
too far advanced for our school.” 
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III. 


We come now to the third and last part of our paper, the youth of 
Schiller —hardly less picturesque than Goethe’s, yet again widely dif- 
ferent from the two preceding. For our main facts and the thread of 
the story we are indebted to the masterly work of Emil Palleske, 
which would be well worthy of the attempt of some eminent German 
scholar to lay it before the American public ; since a bungling trans- 
lation or an indiscriminate reproduction could never retain the charm 
which enchains us from the beginning to the end of its six hundred 
pages. 

Schiller, too, was preéminently animated throughout life by a desire 
for truth ; and it has been well said that the law of genius 7s truth. 
Schiller has largely aided in restoring its prestige in German literature ; 
his whole life may be termed a touchstone of truth. In his works 
the monarch finds his teacher, the soldier the principles that should 
guide him: “the tender virgin her purest ideal; the scholar his 
romance ; the Catholic his Rome ; the Protestant his Gustavus Adol- 
phus ; and Liberty her Tell.” 

The late Gustav Schwab, Schiller’s countryman, has taken the pains 
to trace Schiiler’s ancestry to the seventeenth century and beyond. 
The paternal grandfather was a baker: John Schiller, of the village 
of Bittenfeld, near the town of Waiblingen in Suabia. He died early 
in 1733, and left a ten-year old boy, John Jasper, nought save the 
privilege to make his way in the world as best he might. But it was 
John Jasper’s ambition to become something better than his father 
had been ; therefore he entered as an apprentice with a barber, from 
whose shop he went into the office of a Nordlingen surgeon, where he 
had likewise an opportunity to acquire some French along with the 
noble art of fencing, The Austrian war of succession was then at its 
height ; and one day, in 1745, Count Frangipani’s regiment of Im- 
perial hussars riding gaily through the town, John Jasper joined that 
corps, In the same year Councillor Goethe had established his 
patrician home in Frankfort-on-the-Main by giving his hand to Fraulein 
Textor, From John Jasper’s diary, entitled “Curriculum vite meum,” 
we give a yea erg of his experiences ; 

“In the month of January 1746 Brussels was stormed by the French, 
and our regiment of hussars ordered to Bergen in the Hennegau. 
Having no horse, I marched with it for twenty miles during one night, 
and the following night a like distance till we reached Charleroi. 
There I gave out and had to let the regiment goon. On the next 
day I returned to Brussels, intending to join our sick and wounded 
who had been left there ; but I was taken prisoner by the French and 
brought to the Duke d’Armentitres, charged with being a spy. After 
a severe examination I was declared innocent of the charge, I was 
conducted to the headquarters of the Provost, and with other prisoners 
placed in confinement until we should be ready to decide for the 
French service. There being no choice, I entered the Swiss regiment 
of Colonel Diesbach as a common soldier. Brussels having in the 
meantime been taken, we were garrisoned in the city by the end of 
February. During the siege of Bergen in April I suffered and expe- 
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rienced a great deal. From Bergen we marched to Charleroi, when 
the Imperial hussars took from us 700 bread-wagons, which caused an 
indescribable famine in our army. As I possessed the confidence of 
my officers, the pay of the soldiers had frequently been entrusted to 
me to change it for coin current in the neighboring villages. ‘This 
circumstance left me at liberty to visit the country as I pleased. 
Returning one day from such an excursion, the French army having 
received marching orders during my absence, I was unable to over- 
take my regiment, and on the second day captured by the Imperial 
regiment of Kalnocki hussars. When confronted with the officers, 
and being able to tell the names of the officers of my regiment, I was 
set at liberty and received a passport to join it.” 

With a salary of 30 florins per month and two ducats additional to 
provide medicines for the sick, he was now appointed surgeon of the 
corps ; and, after several years’ campaigning, returning 1749 to the 
village of Marbach to visit his sister, he became acquainted with the 
“Jandlord’s daughter” Elizabeth, whose father kept the Golden Lion 
there ; and, after a brief courtship, “ with God’s assistance,” made her 
his wife, July 22d, 1749. Their worldly goods were few. In the con- 
tract we read that the bride brought innumerable head-dresses with 
gold and silver fringes, bodices embroidered with pearls and set 
with stones, gowns, shawls and the like, all sorts of house utensils — 
cradle not forgotten—but no cash; the whole movable and im- 
movable property was valued at the modest sum of 385 florins 40 
kreuzers. But the thrifty bridegroom had 200 florins in cash, to begin 
with. He seems to have been a man who thought considerably of his 
personal appearance — as did his son after him — for there is included 
in his property “a fine new steel-gray coat, a silver-headed cane, silk 
stockings and a three-cornered hat.” Several years after their mar- 
riage the landlord of the Golden Lion got into troubles, his son-in-law 
willingly swamped his own little fortune for him ; then, not seeing how 
he could mend his circumstances with such connections, determined 
to join the army again, and was without difficulty appointed quarter- 
master in the regiment Prince Louis, which was fighting on the side 
of Maria Theresia during the Seven Years’ War. The regiment 
marched to Linz ; then Breslau was taken by the Austrians ; but they 
lost the battle of Leuthen, and Schiller’s father was among those pur- 
sued by the Prussians. In this terrible retreat in that winter night to 
the Austrian fortress of Schweidnitz, he fell from his horse, was 
wounded, lay in a frozen morass, and nearly lost his life. Winter- 
quarters at last promised some rest in Bohemia.; but soon a terrible 
epidemic broke out among the Austrian forces. Schiller contrived to 
keep well by strict temperance and regular exercise ; he was able even 
to bestow medical aid, having captured a medicine-chest ; and the 
services of a chaplain lacking, read prayers to the troops every morn- 
ing, and administered both bodily and spiritual consolation to the sick 
and dying. No wonder that such versatile devotion excited the grati- 
tude of the men and officers ; he was promoted to a lieutenancy, and 
on his return home in 1758 was welcomed as a hero by the villagers of 
Marbach. The next year, on Saturday, the roth of November, 1759, 
the same day of the month on which Luther was born, in the house of 
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Master Ulric Schélkopf, near the gate of St. Nico.as, his son, Johann 
Friedrich Schiller, saw the light of day. 

“ Schiller’s mother was not the fantastical, high-flown mother which 
some biographers have made her,” says Palleske. “She was some- 
thing better. There are women who bear the goodness of their hearts 
so conspicuously in their features that their womanhood is beyond all 
question,” and among those women we must count the mother of 
Schiller. Scharffenstein, a youthful friend of the poet, says :—‘ She 
was entirely in figure and cut of features like Schiller, only that her 
dear face was thoroughly feminine. I have never known a more 
excellent and domestic woman than she was.” Another youthful 
friend of Schiller, Streicher, thus speaks of her :—“ This noble woman 
was tall, well-formed, her hair of almost a reddish tint ; the eyes had 
a somewhat sickly look ; her face beaming with gentleness and depth 
of sentiment, the broad forehead showed thoughtfulness.” She was 
as tender a daughter as a mother. In their tribulations she would 
assist her aged parents to her utmost ability. Schiller himself says in 
his later years :—“ How much our mother did for our grandparents, 
and how much she deserves that we should do the same for her.” 
She was fond of books. From his father Schiller seems to have 
inherited his determination ; in all the trials of his life he never gave 
way ; from the mother, depth of feeling, piety and personal appearance. 
In the picture of Schiller’s parents, by Ludovika Simonitz, the singu- 
larly happy and contented expression of the couple is testified to by 
all contemporaries. The father, with all his military sternness, had the 
most tender heart. Never would he taste of a favorite dish without 
having first offered it to every member of his family. This trait de- 
scended to his son. The window of his house at Weimar has been 
shown to us where he would first let down on a string some apples to 
the urchins below who would by their noisy play interrupt his medita- 
tions, and then request them to goelsewhere. The letters of Schiller’s 
father to his son breathe the same spirit at the most critical 
period of a young man’s life. He would write most calmly to the 
wild youngster, never interposing brutal resistance to his whimsicalities 
of genius. No wonder that the prayer of this good man was 
fulfilled to the letter :—‘ And to Thee, Supreme Being, I have prayed 
after the birth of my only son, that Thou mightest be pleased to grant 
him those native powers for the acquisition of knowledge which were 
denied to me ; and Thou hast heard my prayer.” 

Schiller, the boy, was attentive to everything even at the age of 
five years. Every little stream he called a “ Neckarle,” the pro- 
vincial diminutive of the Neckar river; in a walk one day past 
the gallows he compared them to the mouse-trap at home ; he was a 
great listener, and would ask innumerable questions ; the morning 
and evening prayers the boy would attend with eagerness and prompt- 
ness. With him grew up his beloved sister Christophine. It was a 
touching sight, she relates, to watch the play of the boy’s counte- 
nance; you could tell one impression after another. His first 
teacher, and indeed friend, was Pastor Moser, to whom he became so 
ardently attached that he has immortalised him as the Pastor Moser 
in his drama Zhe Robbers —the soothing element among conflicting 
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passions. His earliest ambition was to become a Moser, a Lutheran 
pastor ; and being gifted that way, he used in all seriousness to imitate 
his prototype, mounting a chair and preaching to his playmates, and 
growing quite angry when any of them presumed to laugh. But he 
was withal a boy as many thousands of boys are, and like them he 
would occasionally stay away from school with some other equally 
minded genius. But it was not a mere desire to idle away their time 
which made him and friend Conz outflank the Latin master, but the 
mighty magic which Nature early excited upon his fancy. There 
were to be seen blue towering mountains through the dim disks of 
the school-house windows ; there was murmuring the clear crystal 
brook at their feet ; the stately forests with sombre pine and rustling 
oak ; but above all, the woodcock’s call! “Ah,” sang Conz in his 
old days,— 

“How they’ve passed by me, 

These joys of my youth!” 

Let us follow them in fancy to the scenes where they wander. 

We are in a lovely valley. The Rems river winds its course 
through blooming meadows, past sombre fir-woods ; from yonder 
height look down on us the halls of the ancient monastery. Tower- 
ing above the hills rises majestically the Stauffer mountain. To the 
southeast stand the Rech hills. The view from that point is almost 
unlimited over rich regions of field, meadow and woodland. In the 
distance we see the Rauhe Alp, and a strip of mist shows us where 
stretches away the Black Forest. Their most favorite walk was with 
the father of Schiller to a point in the neighborhood which antiquity 
and religion had both consecrated: the Calvary-mountain near 
Gmiind. The road leads near the Passion-stations, where the suffer- 
ings of our Saviour were represented by rude wooden statues gaudily 
painted. Again, close by in the Cloister of Lorch solemn voices 
spoke to the imagination of the boy of the grandeur of the Imperial 
sovereigns of ages long ago. There in its vaults rest the ashes of 
the mightiest of their age ; there lies buried the founder of the most 
powerful of imperial dynasties, the Hohenstaufens, and at the same 
time the most tragically ending. There Captain Schiller, near the 
tomb of Konrad, and under the gigantic old linden which over- 
shadows church and crypt and tomb, would recount to the listening 
boy the fate of Konradin. These martial figures with mail and 
helmet, clad in ermine and wearing imperial crowns, spoke to him of 
the Middle Ages; yonder ruined tower and names of vanished 
villages, of the Peasants’ and Thirty Years’ wars, all interwoven by 
the legends of his Suabian home ; and like a giant stood the present 
before the boy’s fervid imagination in the central figure of the Seven 
Years’ War, the great Frederick. 

Schiller’s mother, like Lessing’s, was happy in perceiving the reli- 
gious tendencies of her son. To be a preacher it was necessary 
that he should enter the Latin school. In their fourteenth year the 
incipient theologians were then transferred to the cloister-school at 
Stuttgart, after having passed several severe examinations before the 
“consistorium.” Schiller was consequently entered at the Latin 
school at Ludwigslust, where “ Major” Schiller then resided, having 
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in charge the ducal gardens, preserves and plantations. The organi- 
sation was almost precisely like the school of St. Afra, which we 
sketched above. After the first examination he was pronounced “a 
promising boy.” He went from class to class without any change 
in the subjects of study: they were the same in all. At this school 
began his long friendship with William de Hoven, who was also meant 
to be a minister, and, like Schiller, never became one. De Hoven 
tells us that Schiller was at that time a lively, somewhat mischievous 
boy, who would generally lead at play. The boys were afraid of the 
tall fellow, nor did the elder boys care to meddle with their fearless 
schoolmate. He gave himself wholly up to his intimates. When a 
very small child he had given away generously the buckles of his 
shoes, his little pocket-money ; now he would scatter his books, 
clothes, and everything he had among his companions for the asking. 
This generous improvidence accompanied him throughout life. 

The institution, however, to which the boy was to devote his life, 
had at that time many discouraging features. Church matters in 
Protestant Wiirtemberg were a faithful reflex of the state of that 
church generally since the middle of the seventeenth century. This 
point is of importance for the comprehension of Schiller’s change of 
mind and future development ; his own biographical notes on this point 
lacking, we must rely merely upon contemporaneous facts. Hermann 
Kurtz relates, to illustrate the character of the church in Wiirtem- 
berg by but one example, that Pastor Flattich was asked what he 
understood by the appellation of Pietist, the name of an existing 
sect. To the nobleman who was the questioner, he replied by 
another question thus :—“ My Lord, what would your dog do if you 
beat him continually ?””—“ He would run away, I suppose.”—“And 
‘ what then?’”’—“ He would probably look for a more gentle master.” 
—“Well,” continued the Pastor, “you know every one is hard on 
the lower classes ; the Duke is severe to them, the soldiers beat 
them, the pastors are ever at them. They turn elsewhere at last 
to some other lord who will treat them better. That lord is Christ, 
and whosoever seeks Christ is a Pietist.” Schleicher, already men- 
tioned as Schiller’s friend, says :—“A not inconsiderable part of the 
inhabitants of Wiirtemberg regarded the service in the Protestant 
churches of the State as insufficient ; but longed for a more special 
communion with God for the greater satisfaction of their spiritual 
necessities, so as to have already here on earth a foretaste of what 
the New Testament promises to its courageous defenders. But it 
was no idle reflection they practised ; they sought in act and speech 
to show the blamelessness of their feelings and thoughts.” To what 
extent this religious life prevailed may be gathered from a scene 
related by Schiller’s sister Christophine. “Once,” she says, “we 
went on a Sunday with mother from Ludwigsburg over the mountain 
to visit our grandparents. It was a beautiful Easter morning, and on 
the road mother told us the history of the two disciples whom Jesus 
joined on theirwayto Emmaus. Her account became more and more 
impressive to us, and when we reached the mountain-top we all knelt 
and prayed. This mountain became our Tabor.” The following 
sketch is given of one whom the people called “the Lutheran Pope ” 
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—Zilling, the highest ecclesiastical authority in the Dukedom. This 
man was a baker’s son from Ludwigsburg. His own. brother was his 
adjunct. The brother was never permitted to put on the Pope’s robe 
without making a deep reverential bow. When the unfortunate poet 
Schubart, formerly Zilling’s organist, sat a prisoner in the stronghold 
of Hohenasperg, the Pope prohibited the clergy from administering 
to him the Holy Communion, which the prisoner had urgently re- 
quested. All his subordinates were pervaded by fear; the boys in 
the theological preparatory school* and seminary were awed by this 
tyrant ; and this man chiefly had such an influence over Schiller that 
fear and gloom beset him. 

The theatre was to open to him, as it had done to Goethe and 
Moliére, a new vision of life, heretofore unknown. The Duke having 
transplanted his theatre from Stuttgart to Ludwigsburg, he went to 
the play for the first time. When a German prince of those days 
wished to be outrageous he followed French models. Italian opera, 
French tragedy and comedy and ballets, made of their small capitals 
little Fontainebleaux ; magnificent trains of horses would appear on 
the stage ; the ballets were arranged by Noverre, and danced by the 
celebrated Vestris ; great singers accompanied by splendid orchestras 
made the illusions of the senses complete. These were the spectacles 
which continually came to interfere with the theological bias of the 
boy Schiller ; what wonder that with the aid of Sister Christophine 
they were reproduced in the seclusion of the garret at home! 

The first class of the Latin school was now to receive him, the 
master of which was John Frederick Jahn, an excellent teacher. 
Under his tuition the boy excelled in the ancient languages ; he grew 
fond of, and soon excelled in, Latin versification. It is said thai at this 
time the boy became morose, and was given to long wanderings in 
the environs of Ludwigsburg, probably a state of mind which he has 
with a few strokes of the pen so well described in his Song of the 
Bell, A new preceptor was to take Jahn’s place, with whom Schiller 
was never on very good terms.. He was selected to welcome the new 
master with a carmen. The name of the man was Winter, and 
Schiller indulged in a pun in the poem, hoping that this Winter would 
be the prophet of a pleasant spring ; harmless enough, and meant for 
a eulogy, but quite misunderstood by Master Winter. The final ex- 
amination for his admittance into the cloister-school at Stuttgart was 
now at hand ; his extraordinary progress in Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
had brought him a double A, the highest school-mark, and he was 
the most promising young theological aspirant about entering the 
seminary ; but the fates had decreed otherwise. 

Duke Charles of Wiirtemberg, the sovereign of Schiller and 
special protector of his father, now a retired Major, had just opened 
the celebrated and munificently endowed school, named after him 
“ Karlsschule,” in which all professions and all accomplishments 
were to be taught under a strict military system. His attention had 
been directed to the bright boy Schiller ; and he issued his mandate 
that the boy must enter his school, and not the seminary. Respectful 
remonstrance on the part of the distressed parents was of no avail ; 
and thus he entered, and here must end our sketch. We owe to 
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Duke Charles most probably a great poet ; but Schiller owes to him 
many sorrowful days, which were, however, it must be confessed, 
greatly increased by his own indiscretions. The Karlsschule was to 
Schiller what Leipzig was to Goethe and Lessing — his first school of 
life ; but Schiller was to live at that “Little Paris” too much later, 
and reap some of the inestimable advantages there to be enjoyed. 
To one remarkable fact only, running through the youth of these 
great men, we desire finally to advert: the immense studies made by 
all of them in classical lore at the preparatory schools, interrupted 
by their university careers, and with renewed energy taken up again 
in a more mature age. ‘The works of all three bear highest evidence 
of their ripe scholarship ; there has never been anything equal to 
that of Lessing. But at Leipzig they went fully and wholly into 
the philosophies and enjoyments of life. There the rough edges of 
their school-days were worn smooth by the contact with the world ; 
we need read Goethe’s account only to see how difficult and neces- 
sary this was in his case even, who had been raised among the most 
aristocratic, and certainly might have been supposed to be full of 
ease ; but this was far from being the case. Whether nowadays a 
Goethe, Lessing or Schiller could with a like system have become 
what they became under that system then; or whether with our 
present university systems and loose preparatory schools, we, in this 
country, will ever train up a genius equal to either of them, we leave 


others to answer. 
F. SCHALLER. 








THE DOCTOR’S ROMANCE, 


* Beloved, dost thou Jove? or did I see all 
The glory as I dreamed, and fainted when 
Too vehement light dilated my ideal 
For my soul’s eyes? Will that light come again, 
As now these tears come, falling hot and reai?’’ 
—Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


A QUIET sunset —none of those loud colors that strike the eye 
as the clang of a trumpet or the clash of cymbals do the 
ear — barbaric crimson and gold and the conqueror’s imperial purple. 
The sky was like a great opal, full of pale, iridescent tints — pink and 
green and violet, with here and there sparkles of brighter light. The 
willows by the river had caught the last yellow gleam on their graceful 
heads, and glowed as under a Midas touch. 
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Dr. Philip Grey had paused at the stile by the clover-field, and was 
looking at the sunset beauty with a quiet enjoyment of the scene and 
hour. Behind him lay the town of Dalesford. He had turned his back 
on it with a significant indication that he would have no thought con- 
nected with its jarring toil and reality to force itself into his mind just 
then. He wanted to forget the noisy streets, the smoke and din, and 
so he had turned his back on the town, which lay three miles off, with 
its taper fingers pointing to the sky ; though, alas! they were, for the 
most part, not church-steeples lifting the cross into the air above the 
roofs of the town, but the tall, narrow chimneys of factories. Before 
him the field stretched in a gradual slope to the river, where willows 
and alders grew, and on the other side were fields and woods and hill- 
slopes, with, far off, a break and sparkle that could be nothing else 
than the sea. Dr. Grey’s eyes lighted up at sight of it, and he looked 
as if he felt the salt breezes on his face. He had been busy all day 
in the crowded streets where the poor lived —if such withering and 
sickly drooping on the stem can be called living — and he had walked 
three miles into the country to get a glimpse of beauty and a breath 
of pure air to refresh his body and soul. Moreover, he had gathered 
a bouquet of field-flowers as he walked — white May-weed, daisies and 
poppies, with a single wild rose from the sweetbriar. A very humble 
bouquet—you would not have cared to look at it, but Dr. Grey would put 
it carefully in the cracked vase on his table and look at it many times. 
It would caress his imagination with pleasant childish memories which 
seem always linked with something very simple, something we would 
smile at now—the scent of sweet old-fashioned flowers, a meadow 
full of daisies and buttercups, or the song of a field-bird. 

Certainly Dr. Grey had pleasant eyes, large and full and soft, with 
a wonderful look in their clear depths as though he were in sympathy 
with every form of life they rested on, the growing things about him, the 
strong, fruitful earth, and every living, feeling thing on it. If a child 
looked up as he passed or a dog rubbed against his knee, you felt his 
eyes would brighten with a keen understanding of the wants of each, 
and he would stoop with a kiss and a pleasant word for the child and 
a caress for the dog. You would not have hesitated to interrupt him 
in a pleasant book or talk, feeling sure that he never drew so far into 
himself as not to be ready with help and sympathy at the lightest 
touch from the outside world. 

He sat on the upper step of the stile, his head resting on his hands, 
his arms leaning on the top rail of the fence, while his eyes were turned 
toward the sunsetting. The evening quiet was delicious. The chirp 
of the field-crickets, the low of the cattle returning homeward, the 
rustle of the light wind in the apple-tree close to the stile, the rhythmic 
flow of the river, all blended pleasantly and seemed to intensify the 
quiet. The clover had been cut that morning and the air was full of 
the scent of new-mown hay—a sweeter perfume, Dr. Grey thought, 
than the finest scented waters a lady uses at her toilette. And oppo- 
site was the great opaline sky. 

“ So that is the last of it,” he sighed, as the sky paled into the pearly, 
colorless tints of twilight. “‘The setting sun and music at the close.’ 
Ah! but what went first in the poet’s thoughts ?—‘ more are men’s ends 
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marked than their lives before.’ I wonder if the Bard of Avon ever 
strolled out of the noisy, tattling town on such an evening as this to 
watch the sun setting as I have done.” Perhaps he had been thinking 
all day that, let a sounding period close some lives he knew of and 
men would forget how the first half halted and went heavily. The 
sunset merely supplied him with the appropriate figure. 

“There’s Peter Doyce, who died last week,” he went on, shifting 
his position. ‘“ His people buried him to-day, and half the town turned 
out. I remember when I was a little lad standing at the door of 
Doyce’s workshop the day the old man died, and seeing his dutiful 
son at work on the coffin. It was a very handsome one, I recollect, 
but it had a plain deal bottom, only nobody was expected to know 
that. How the Dalesford folks used to laugh at young Peter’s 
skimpy ways! But he made a fine fortune and was made Mayor, and 
left a legacy to an orphan asylum, so the town turned out to do him 
honor. And this is the excellent foppery of the world! 

“It is strange,” he went on, rising and walking towards the-town, 
for the evening was growing damp and chill —“ it is strange what a 
mere speck of the world I and many others like me seem to stand on. 
I used to dream of life as a sort of Iliad—a grand poem full of 
something harmonious and stirring action. I fancied all the world 
would pause to hear, and now I and my sphere seem to have dwindled 
sadly. I suppose it never occurred to Hector to look upon his 
parting with Andromache as a pretty dramatic scene ; and when I 
mix a cooling drink for old Sally, or get up at one o’clock in the 
night to attend .a patient who fancies himself at the point of death 
and is only nervous, I forget to think that such as this is the work I 
dreamed of. If I had not yet begun life’s work! if I were once more 
in Germany listening to the grand old Professor! There he is; I 
can see him now, with poor Carl’s face, like that of a monk without 
the downward look, upturned to his, and Franz’s keen bright eyes, 
soft and humble now, as he listens to the voice we all love, and 
watches the swift, deft hand—ah!” for the dreamer’s foot struck 
against a sharp stone, and he found that he had left the open 
country and was walking up a narrow, ill-paved street of the town. 
He came out of himself and his dreaming in a moment, for there, 
sitting in the low doorway, was little Jem the cripple, his crutches 
resting against his knees, which were drawn up to his sharp little 
chin. He too had come out for larger scenes and purer air than his 
miserable home—one room shared with half-a-dozen noisy, dirty 
brothers and sisters — afforded, but his frail limbs would not bear 
him further than the door. The pinched face brightened at sight of 
Dr. Grey ; the child’s eyes looked wistfully at the bunch of field- 
flowers. 

“You and I must have a jaunt into the country, Jem,” the Doctor 
said cheerily ; “I can borrow old Pike’s pony-chaise some day this 
week, and we will take a fine frolic in the fields! See, here is some- 
thing to keep you from forgetting our little plan ; they grow close to 
the river,” and he put the humble flowers into the little cripple’s 
hand. ‘They would bring the child pleasant thoughts of the country, 
while Dr. Grey had his healthful walk to keep his mind fresh. 
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The child’s eyes followed him as he went up the street ; the child’s 
face fell when he turned a corner and was out of sight. As for Dr. 
Grey, he had plunged again into his usual thoughts and cares, and 
now he was planning how to let more light in on the cripple’s life — 
children take so little to brighten them—and while he was thus 
thinking he found himself before his own door. 

Long ago the quiet street from which the tide of life had now 
ebbed away, was a fashionable part of Dalesford, and the large 
square brick house of the Greys was esteemed the most stylish 
residence in the town; but Dalesford had gone forward with the 
progressive age, and old localities were forsaken for more central 
ones, old homes left to become warehouses, while the owners or their 
descendants dwelt in modern habitations, new from garret to cellar, 
and quite deficient in old memories and sweet associations. The 
Dalesford of Dr. Grey’s recollection was quite different from the 
Dalesford of the present day. He had left it little more than a 
country-village—he found it a brisk, thriving town ; so that going 
back with some Quixotic dream of being useful in his native town, 
he found old landmarks swept away, and had even some difficulty in 
discovering the street and house in which he had heen born. There 
it stood, as he looked up at it now through the dusk, the strong old 
house of English brick with its hospitable front-door, not one of your 
flimsy modern concerns painted to look massive, but a piece of heavy 
oak, fit relic of a time when the solid virtue of hospitality meant 
something more than merely sending your cards to your friend when 
he came to your town, or saying in an off-hand manner, “ Drop in on 
us whenever you feel disposed.” 

I don’t know whether any such moralising passed through the mind 
of Dr. Grey when he found the door shut fast, and remembered that 
in consequence of the new spring-lock which old Nancy had insisted 
should be put on in addition to bolts and oaken bars, he would have 
to wake the echoes by a sounding knock, and then wait ten minutes 
while it reached the ears of the old woman in the distant kitchen, and 
five more for her rheumatic limbs to bring her to the door. He was 
a very patient man, especially when infirmity could be urged as a 
plea for forbearance; so he waited good-naturedly enough while 
Nancy shuffled down the hall and undid the door-fastenings. Perhaps 
he wished she had not been singing a hymn-tune — sacred music and 
serenity of temper did not accompany each other with old Nancy. 

“You shouldn’t lock and bar the door so fast when you have the 
rheumatism, Nancy,” Philip said kindly, to which the old woman 
replied with a toss of her head. 

“If you don’t look after your own interests, other people must for 
you. There’s robbers about: the bank was broken open last week 
and hundreds of dollars taken out. What’s to hinder the thieves from 
breaking in here some day when you’re gone on some fool’s errand ? 
And Lord knows, they might hammer the door down without my hearin’ 
when I’ve got this misery in my head.” 

“T should think the hopelessness of getting anything for their pains 
would keep them out, if nothing else would,” Philip said with a laugh ; 
and indeed the bare aspect of the carpetless, unfurnished. hall might 
well have protected the house from assault. 

20 
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*‘ There was enough and to spare in your grandfather’s time,” Nancy 
returned loftily. “The Greys have always been people of quality — 
none of the poor white trash you run after. Pity you haven’t the 
spirit of your cousin John, the lawyer. He’s making a fine fortune for 
himself.” 

“It’s too late to think of that now,” Philip said good-humoredly. 
“You may wish sometimes you had made your roll into a loaf, but 
there’s no use in wishing when the bread’s in the oven.” 

This silenced the old woman for the time, and she retreated, 
grumbling, to the kitchen, where she presently resumed a monotonous 
hymn-tune and her biscuit-beating, her high, cracked voice keeping 
time with the ponderous beater, for Nancy held all the kitchen con- 
trivances of man in supreme contempt, and esteemed her stout arms 
and a roller or heavy iron better than the last patented beater. 

On one side of the hall was the shabby, dim room still called the 
library, though all save a scanty stock of books had disappeared with 
many other belongings of the Greys. It was very chill and dismal. 
One large window, high up in the wall, stared grimly down, as curtain- 
less windows have a way of doing ; the white moon looked in coldly 
out of the summer sky; a hundred shadows seemed to start from 
their corners at her bidding, and to peer through the dusk. Philip 
groped for the matches, and when he had lighted the lamp, sat down 
by the table and drew a heap of papers towards him. He would 
finish the article he was writing for a medical journal. But all the 
while his thoughts ran on like an under-current. How lonely it was 
in the old house! It had been so different in his mother’s day! If 
he could but find such tender eyes as hers to look lovingly into his, 
what different aspects life would wear; and then he shook himself 
and went steadily to work to banish such idle dreaming. 

When later in the evening Nancy came in with the crisp biscuit and 
steaming coffee, the sight of the lonely man sitting at work in the 
chill, gloomy room quite softened her, and her thoughts took the 
direction that would have suggested itself to any other woman under 
the circumstances. 

“Tt’s time you were bringing a wife home, Master Phil,” she said, 
while she kindled a small fire in the yawning fire-place. “ Ah, lad, if 
I could but see the house as I knew it once, with great fires and fine 
dinners, and guests coming and going, and a grand, beautiful woman 
at the head of everything! There’s Miss Ruth Derby would make 
you a fine wife ; or better still, Miss Margaret, our parson’s daughter.” 
But Philip shook his head. 

“You forget, Nancy,” he said sadly. “Do I look like a gay bride- 
groom? Miss Ruth or Miss Margaret would never think twice of 
me.” 

“And why should they not?” the old woman answered hotly. 
“ Are you not better and cleverer than any of their beaux, and are ye 
not a Grey?— answer me that. But ye were always a contrairy child ; 
you would never give up your own way when ye knew other folks’ way 
was;better,” and so she grumbled herself off, slamming the door after 
her and retreating to the kitchen, where she sat like Marius among 
the ruins of Carthage. To Nancy the decay cf grandeur in the chambers 
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and drawing-room was lamentable, but the change in the kitchen 
was pathetic. It embodied to her the family misfortunes as they came 
under her particular notice. 

- Dr. Grey, physician and oculist, sat up late that night writing for 
daily bread, until Nancy came in and ordered him to bed. Before she 
put out the light she looked out at the night through the grim window. 
The clouds were scurrying across the pale face of the moon, the wind 
sighed in the big elm just outside the window. “ There’ll be a sketch 
of rain before morning,” Nancy observed oracularly, and walked out 
of the room, lamp in hand, with the air cf aprophetess. 

There was a slight rainfall that night, and all day long the rain- 
clouds hung on the horizon. A malignant fever had broken out 
among the factory-folk, and Dr. Grey had his hands full. When he 
went out on his rounds he put his head in at the kitchen-door tg tell 
Nancy not to expect him home to dinner, and then retired hastily, 
not stopping to hear how her savoury dishes would be spoiled by 
keeping. 

Among the factory-hands Dr. Grey was making for himself some- 
thing more than the reputation of a skilful physician. Rough, hard- 
working men, whose lives and manners are quite devoid of polish, are 
apt to know a man when they see him, be he born gentleman or poor 
artisan like themselves. Above all things do they esteem a capable 
man, one who knows how to do his work and does it. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, when Dr. Grey went home, he 
was surprised to see a handsome pony-carriage at his door, and old 
Nancy standing in the doorway and looking expectantly up and down 
the street. 

“It’s just like you,” she began, “to go trapseing about the town, 
keeping the quality waiting on poor folks. Colonel Lomond’s in the 
library, and has been for the last hour. Lord forgive me, I told him 
you had been sent for to visit a rich patient in the country. Don’t let 
on about your low ways, poking into all sorts of places and never going 
near the aristocracy.” 

“Col. Lomond waiting for me?” Philip repeated, opening his quiet 
eyes in wonder. “ Dear me, Nancy, we'll make our fortune yet. The 
rich patients are coming in.” 

“Like enough you'll lose it afore it’s made, if you keep ’em all 
waiting,” retorted the old woman. 

In the library Philip found his visitor, a portly old gentleman, who 
was walking about the room in great impatience. 

“Upon my word, sir,” he said, when Philip came in, “if you were 
a first-rate city practitioner you couldn’t keep your patient waiting 
longer. But sit down, I have something to say.” 

Philip obeyed. “You don’t look much like a man in need of my 
services, sir,” he said, with a gleam of humor in his eyes. 

“Not I, sir,” returned the old gentleman heartily. “I haven’t taken 
a dose of physic since my poor mother died. God bless her! she was 
a good woman, though a trifle too fond of drugs. It’s for my niece 
Lillian you’re wanted, not as physician but as oculist, though why you 
are both I can’t see. However, my son Frank, who is studying in 
Germany, wrote to me —I got the letter yesterday — to take our poor 
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child to Dr. Grey. He has heard of youfrom Dr. Von something 
or other, who says you know more than nine out of ten of our oculists. 
When can you come out to Bloomsdale Park?” 

“ Now, if you want me,” Dr. Grey said. 

“Very well, we will go at once ;” and in a few minutes Philip was 
being driven in the pony-carriage out of the town in the direction of 
Bloomsdale Park. 

Presently they left the highroad and turned into a quieter country 
road, that led through pleasant woods and terminated at a large iron 
gate, swung in a massive stone gateway. This was the entrance to 
Bloomsdale Park. The carriage rolled smoothly under the trees of 
the avenue, coming out at last among trim parterres and terraces and 
gravel-drives, and stopping before the house, a handsome modern 
affair, with bow-windows and balconies, a house that could not pos- 
sibly hold a ghost or a secret. 

“Your mistress and the young ladies are visiting in the town, I 
suppose ?”’ Col. Lomond said to the servant who opened the door. 

“ Yes, sir; Miss Lillian is in her room, sir.” 

“Very well, we will go there at once. This way, Dr. Grey,” and 
Philip found himself treading on carpets that muffled his footsteps, 
through rooms hung with rich silk or pictures in massive gilded 
frames, pausing at last before a closed door. 

“Poor child!” Colonel Lomond said, with a sigh; “in Heaven’s 
name, sir, give her all the hope youcan!”” Then he opened the door. 

The room was very dark and very cool, only a single sunbeam 
found its way in through the closed shutters ; the air was heavy with 
the odor of hot-house flowers, poor sickly things that feel the sun- 
shine only through plate-glass, and never have their fragrant heads wet 
with the sweet summer-dews and showers. Near one of the closed 
windows was a sofa, and on it, when his eyes became accustomed to 
the gloom, Dr. Grey discerned a languid figure in a black dress. 
Coming nearer, he saw a white face lying back on the crimson velvet 
cushion, and a pair of thin white hands toying in a tired way with a 
large feather-fan. 

So out of his own active life, out of commonplace scenes and the 
broad sunshine of the work-day world, Dr. Grey came face to face 
with his romance. 

“Lillian,” Colonel Lomond said, bending over the sofa and speaking 
very gently, “I have brought some one who can do you good, who will 
give you back your sight, dear. Sit up and let Dr. Grey look at you.” 

But Lillian shook her head. “No one can do me any good,” she 
said sadly ; “I have left off hoping.” 

Colonel Lomond turned to Dr. Grey. “A sad case,” he said ; “she 
lost her sight quite suddenly, and though we have taken her to many 
oculists, not one has benefitted her. Two years ago she was a gay, 
beautiful girl ; now —” the pale face on the cushion finished the sen- 
tence. How pathetic it was with its wasted beauty and the dark 
circles under the sightless eyes! Philip’s heart thrilled with pity, and 
he came forward and stood by the sofa. 

“You are too young to despair,” he said ; “ you must be strong and 
hopeful.” 
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There was a wonderful charm in Dr. Grey’s voice. Very clear and 
sweet, strong and yet low, it was like a finely-tuned instrument, 
answering to whatever chord was struck in his heart. Lillian felt its 
effect at once. The head that had lain on the cushion was raised a 
moment, the large pathetic eyes sought the face of the speaker. She 
ceased to droop like a pale broken lily; but she shook her head 
again, shaking down a few tears at the same time. 

“You can do nothing for me,” she said in a patient, hopeless tone. 
“T am afraid to hope.” 

Here there was the sound of footsteps stealthily crossing the room 
and the opening and shutting of the door. 

“Tt is uncle,” Lillian said, with a smile that was as touching as 
tears. “He is very fond of me, but I sadden him so. I sadden 
everybody who tries to help me. Oh, what a hard, hard burden to 
bear, and Iso young! People pity me, but no one understands what 
it is to be blind and yet to feel young and strong.” 

Dr. Grey was looking at her with grave interest. “Do you always 
sit or lie in this dark room?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered listlessly ; “what does it matter to me? I 
like best to have the windows shut. The girls play croquet out on 
the lawn, and the children swing under the big apple-tree or climb 
the hay-stacks down at the barn. I can hear them ; their gay voices 
hurt me, and I have to stop my ears. I dare say you think me very 
wicked, and I suppose Iam. Onee when I was a little girl my mother 
took me to see an old woman who was blind and deaf and bed- 
ridden. She was very patient, and seemed quite happy; but then 
she was old and had not long to live, and I have. I am not patient, 
though I seem so.” 

“‘T see I must begin by curing your body before I touch your eyes ; 
I must be physician as well as oculist. Your nerves must be strung 
up to the right tension, or sudden sight might do more harm than 
good.” 

He went to the nearest window and opened it, letting in the 
evening breeze, fresh and sweet from blowing over field and river 
and garden. ‘The sun was setting opposite, and Lillian seemed to 
feel the glow reflected on her face. The light wind stirred the hair 
on her brow, and even brought a transient flush to her white cheeks. 

“You seem to know just what to do,” she sighed, gratefully. 

“T mean to cure you, God willing,” Dr. Grey answered. 

Then he examined her eyes, touching her very gently, for his hands 
were marvellously tender. “As I thought,” he said. “The disease 
is quite curable, and by God’s blessing you will see the first fall of 
snow ; only you must trust me.” 

“T trust you,” Lillian said, with a pretty fervor, stretching out her 
hand to him, He took it in his. The small, slight hand, how quietly 
it lay in his strong grasp! Alas, poor Philip! his heart stirred 
strangely at the touch of the frail fingers. 

“You have done me good already,” Lillian said. “I felt stifled and 
hopeless when you came in ; now it is as though you had led me out 
of the dark into a garden full of light and soft airs and perfumes: 
But I know when you are gone I shall drop back in the old dull, 
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weary feeling. I know how it will be. The moon will rise presently 
—I love moonlight so, and the shadows are so lovely. Delia will 
make believe to entertain me, and yawn and fall asleep, or else slip 
out of the room ; Maud will walk up and down the piazza with her 
lover ; I will hear her pretty low voice, and his, so strong and tender ; 
my aunt will sit with me ten minutes, and uncle will come in and 
kiss me for good-night ; and then I will go to bed and cry myself to 
sleep, and then pray all night in my dreams never to wake again. 
And then will come the long, tiresome day, with nothing to do and 
no one to keep me company —only wicked, rebellious thoughts to 
frighten me. You will come again to-morrow, will you not? You 
have helped me much already. I think you could make me strong 
and good like yourself.” 

“My poor child,” Philip said, between laughing and pity, “I will 
come if you wish it, and talk until you will fairly wish me away.” 

“You are laughing at me,” Lillian said. “You think me very 
foolish. But you called me ‘child’; no one can say that without a 
touch of gentleness and pity in the voice —the change comes with 
the word. Call me child if you will, a foolish, wilful child, and you 
will pity me and bear with me, and want to help me in spite of your- 
self. Children are so pathetic.” 

She looked so like a child with her small, delicate face and slight 
frame, she seemed to pity herself so intensely that one could scarce 
help weeping with her. Suffering had not ennobled her face with the 
reflex of a woman’s patient strength and courageous endurance ; it 
gave her rather the expression of a child in pain—the same tremulous 
quiver of the lips, the same pathetic, questioning look in the large 
eyes. You might kiss and fondle such an one, striving to impart such 
strength as comes from love ; you could never calmly enunciate little 
phrases of consolation, pithy axioms expressive of the grandeur of 
endurance, the heroism of rising above the suffering body. Dr. Grey 
had seen noble women in whose presence he felt an impulse to stand 
uncovered, as a sort of homage to a celestial creature ; but in admiring 
the virtue or nobility he had forgotten that the casket that held the 
jewel was named “woman,” just as in the Diana of the Louvre, or the 
Florentine Venus, he would have lost sight of the lovely but earthly 
form in his admiration of the ideal beauty, the poetic embodiment of 
the sculptor’s inspired thought. But this fragment of creation, this 
creature who was called Lillian, stirred a host of slumbering feelings 
in his soul ; he took her to his heart with an impulse as natural as 
would have been that to shelter and protect a wounded bird. 

The old house in the quiet street in Dalesford had never seemed 
so lonely as it did that night, so full of ugly shapes and shadows. 
When Dr. Grey sat down to read, a fair, pathetic face, with tendrils 
of brown hair about it, and white lids drooped over eyes that were 
blue, sunny blue like the sky in April, would come between him and 
the open page. When he leaned back in his chair and turned toward 
his mother’s picture hanging opposite, the same pure, childish face 
looked down at him. “A shadow, a shadow,” he said to himself, and 
then there came into his mind the old couplet — 


“Some there be that shadows kiss: 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss ”— 
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and then he forced his mind away from such thoughts. But they 
returned in sleep that night ; and when he dreamed of meeting a ghost 
in the corridor, that ghost wore the face of Lillian Hope. 

She was waiting for him the next day ; her face brightened at his 
coming, her hands were held out waiting for his strong clasp. Could 
anything be more touching than this trust in one stronger and wiser 
than herself? Yet Philip found a sting in it. “She is a child,” he 
said. “She thinks of me as she might of her father.” 

“Tt is a beautiful day,” he said aloud. “Come out into the gar- 
den,” and he helped her to rise from the sofa and fastened on her 
straw-hat, and then laying her hand on his arm, led her across the 
verandah into the garden, where the sun was shining. Lillian felt a 
thrill of pleasure quite new to her darkened life. ‘To be so sustained 
and guided, to feel the soft turf under her feet, the warmth of the 
sun, the soft fragrant air around her, to put out her hand and touch 
the flowers and perhaps startle away a bee or butterfly, to hear the 
chirp of a cricket in the grass, or the clear song of a bird hidden away 
in the cool green depths of a tree, almost overpowered her with de- 
light. Her eyes brimmed over with happy tears, her heart fluttered 
with an ecstatic feeling she could not understand nor reason against. 
And Dr. Grey’s voice sounded in her ears. What was he saying? 
She could not tell. Perhaps he was suggesting the pleasant thoughts 
that came crowding into her mind. She raised her face, all glowing 
and eloquent, to his. “How good you are!” it said, plainer than 
words could speak. 

Dr. Grey talked well that day. If Lillian had been a princess, and 
he court-physician, he could not have tried harder to please and be 
agreeable. He was a singularly winning man. In him mind and 
heart were so attuned to each other that thought and feeling mingled 
naturally. He had lived much in books, and had travelled much in 
famous lands, and his keen perceptions and vivid sympathy with all 
forms of life had brought him a truer knowledge of men and things 
than most men have time or opportunity to gain. Perhaps his pro- 
fession, by bringing him into close contact with real life, had 
finished what nature and education began; and in the daily en- 
deavor to be the comforter as well as the healer, he had acquired a 
rare tact in treating that most delicate handiwork of God, the human 
heart, which is so easily jarred or wounded and needs to be touched 
so gently. Little children took naturally to him, as feeling that in 
him the springs of life were as pure and sweet as their own. Even 
animals recognised his sympathy with all of God’s creatures ; and 
Lillian’s dog Flush stalked gravely by his side, now and then rubbing 
contentedly against him, sure of a pat or stroke on his sleek head, for 
Dr. Grey being conscious of many unsatisfied wants in his own nature, 
was keenly alive to the needs of things about him. He would have 
stooped to pick up a flower trampled under foot in the dust with a 
sort of pity for its bruised leaves and soiled beauty, and would have 
put it in water and set it in the sunshine —a foolish act no doubt ; 
but who could say that the rose which had been made and cared for 
by the same hand that made the planets, was beneath the thought and 
care of man? 
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Two hours fled by swiftly, and then Dr. Grey had to leave. Two 
hours were all he could spare her out of his busy day, though he scrapd 
together like a niggard all the crumbs of his time. A small hand 
rested in his at parting, a fair face looked sorrowful at his going, a 
sweet voice said plaintively, “I shall be weak again when you are 
gone.” Alas, alas! why does not prudence regulate all our actions? 
Why did not these two say, “ We stand toward each other not as man 
to woman, but as physician and patient, and we never met till yester- 
day”? Why should a hand-clasp have meant more than civil “ good- 
day”? Let us not blame them. Perhaps if we wrap ourselves in 
the robe of conventionality we have no cause to wonder if we shiver 
in it, even if some part of our immortal being is left bare and cold. 

Most of us have heard how, not very many years ago, four men of 
Teutonic race overturned old ideas and established new methods of 
examining and treating the eye. One of their nation called them the 
four-leaved clover, plant of good augury ; and indeed success followed 
their labors, and in many cases darkness yielded to light under their 
hands. Dr. Grey lived in the midst of the change from old to new, 
before the knowledge that flowed from the great teachers had covered 
the world. He had seen the disease that had rendered poor Lillian 
blind overcome by the skill of the operator, and he hoped and 
believed that he could accomplish what he had undertaken. 

For a while he kept his patient much out of doors, and when the 
air and sunshine and all the sweet influences of out-door life had done 
their work in bringing a glow of health to Lillian’s face, when she ceased 
to droop like a broken flower, he ventured, with infinite hope and fear, 
tc perform the operation. 

After that came long weeks of blindness, when she sat all day in a 
dark room with a bandage over her eyes ; but it was not now blindness 
without hope. She could count the days that would pass before she 
would see, and hope became almost certainty. In her trust and utter 
dependence on the one creature who could help her back to all she 
lost, Lillian was drawn closer and closer to Dr. Grey. She learned 
to listen for his step beside her in the dark, to hunger for the strong, 
sweet voice that cheered and strengthened her. It was the old story 
—the weak leaning on the strong, the faint-hearted clinging to the 
courageous, the lower nature looking to the heroic to raise it. His 
presence was like the blessed light, Lillian thought, full and perfect 
and filling all the dark spaces. A sense of harmony, a delicious rest 
from jarring thoughts and cares took the place of melancholy brooding 
when Dr. Grey was beside her. His companionship meant to her all 
the world of thought and beauty from which she had so long been 
excluded. Sometimes he read to her, but more often she liked him 
to talk to her. His talk was fresh and pleasant, and more original 
than most books one finds in this age of imitators. 

And so in a few short weeks the mischief was done. Col. Lomond 
was busy canvassing the county for the coming election, his wife was 
absorbed in her eldest daughter’s trousseau ; no one in the household 
saw what was going on, or dreamed that Dr. Grey could be anything 
but a paid medical attendant. Nobody dreamed that poor blind 
Lillian could have a lover ; for Lillian kept her secret closely, as if it 
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were a precious perfume that would lose its delicious aroma if un- 
closed. 

One thing troubled her greatly. She knew that she had changed 
sadly since the days when she was a proud young beauty. She had 
only to pass her hand over her face to find how thin and small it had 
grown, and how large and sunken her eyes were. Then her throat was 
so slight she could almost span it, and sometimes a foolish fear beset her 
that her hair had lost its bright color and was fading or growing gray. 
All this troubled her, and she searched among her possessions for a 
miniature of herself taken in the first bloom of her beauty. One day 
when Dr. Grey came to see her, she slipped her hand under the sofa- 
cushion and shyly brought out the tiny portrait in the faded velvet 
case. “I know I have changed woefully since then,” she said, 
“but you shall not think I was always the poor wasted thing I am 
now.” 

Dr. Grey took the miniature in his hand. Lillian heard him open 
it and waited for some word of praise, but none came. It was 
very beautiful—the smooth, fair skin with a delicate rose-glow in it, 
the large blue eyes, the golden brown hair, and more than all, the glad 
smile of happy — mingled with a proud exultant look as though 
she had just realised the power her beauty gave her. Dr. Grey looked 
at it in silence, then closed the miniature and put it back in her hand. 
“Tt is very beautiful,” he said. 

Lillian was bitterly disappointed. She had expected him to praise 
her exceeding loveliness as other men had done, but the man whose 
praise she most thirsted for could not give her more than cold admira- 
tion. “I don’t think he cares,” thought the woman, whose vanity 
had been stung. “T was foolish to suppose he would value my poor 
lost beauty.” 

The thought in the man’s mind was something like this: “It is the 
face of a proud beauty with lovers at her feet. In those days she 
would not have thrown me a thought ; but now that she is no longer 
beautiful to the eyes of most men, her helplessness and need make 
her so in mine.” And he looked at the wasted face which seemed to 
plead mutely for love, with added tenderness. But his keen percep- 
tion showed him what was passing through Lillian’s mind. 

“Forgive me,” he said, with a half smile at the womanly vanity, “if 
I did not praise the beauty that had no need of my commendation ; 
but I think I am wanting in one of the senses where women are con- 
cerned. The most beautiful: woman I ever saw was a Sister of 
Charity in a French hospital. She had no bright hair like yours, her 
eyes were of no particular color, and her skin was rough. I think 
she had had small-pox ; but I liked better to look at her face than if 
she had been a lovely court-lady: just, I suppose, as a scarred 
veteran is a more interesting object than a soldier who has never 
been under fire.” 

Lillian looked rather shocked, but presently rallied herself and said, 
with a smile that lighted up her face, “One can see you don’t live in 
a household of women.” 

“Why?” questioned Philip. 

“Because you speak so tenderly of them. You may not know it, 
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but your voice changes when you mention a good woman. That is 
because you give your homage rather to your ideal of womanhood 
than to women as they are. If you knew us better, if you brushed 
against us every hour in the day, you would find so much to try you 
in small ways. Our poor little foibles and tempers would seem to 
stick out all over us, giving you so many points to hang a criticism or 
an unkind construction upon.” 

Dr. Grey laughed. “Where did you learn so much wisdom ?” he 
said. 

“You may laugh,” Lillian said gravely, with a shake of her pretty 
head, “but I am right. Men wonder at the difference between 
betrothed and wife, and blame the woman ; but the fault lies with 
themselves. They forget that the priestess is a woman ; they want 
her to stay forever on the tripod.” 

No doubt if Dr. Grey had been a Joshua, he would have had the 
sun stand still on those summer days, prolonging indefinitely Lillian’s 
state of helplessness and dependence on his strength ; but the sun has 
arid deserts and trackless oceans to shine on as well as happy valleys 
and peaceful rivers. One ‘by one the days passed, bringing nearer 
the day when the bandage would be removed from Lillian’s eyes, and 
Dr. Grey’s reputation in Dalesford would be established or ruined. 
Lillian grew childishly happy as the time approached. She would 
not hear of a possible disappointment. “I have been hopeless so 
long,” she said ; “let me hope now as much as I can.” She seemed 
to be recovering her lost beauty ; her face regained much of its pure 
pink and white, and something beside of its former animation. She 
dressed more carefully, and would sit patiently while her maid 
arranged her hair in the latest mode. 

“T mean to be beautiful for him,” she mused ; “in a short time we 
will see each other face to face. I know how he looks. He is not 
very tall ; but I am a little woman, and I don’t care to marry six feet 
of bone and muscle. He is beautiful, as all wise and good men are 
beautiful ; his eyes are like two great suns —they flood me with light 
when he looks at me. I think he must be like the head of St. John 
that hung in my father’s library—grand and powerful, with lips 
formed for mighty eloquence, and yet divinely sweet.” 

Dr. Grey reasoned little about his love. He opened his heart to 
receive it as naturally as a rose opens its leaves to the summer-dews. 
It became as much part of his life as thought and soul, which would 
live when heart and brain had crumbled back to dust. He could not 
conceive of a time when two creatures, united by bonds so holy, 
could stand apart looking into each other’s faces with changed eyes. 
My hero, you perceive, was too grave ; he took life too earnestly, and 
gave to some things meanings too deep for them to hold, as one might 
try in vain to empty into a vase the smallest spring that bubbles up 
among the rocks. 

I don’t know how much he said to her, or whether he said anything. 
Speech was quite superfluous between these two ; a sense of harmony, 
the accord of two divinely-made instruments of music, left no room 
for confessions and explanations in human language. Surely never 
was there stranger wooing. Primeval man and woman may have 
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done their courting in some such silent way before women learned 
their pretty coquetries and dainty devices for putting off leading 
questions. Conceive of Cupid and Psyche, instead of that divine 
kiss the poets tell us of, toying with love as a child might with a ball 
of cowslips. 

The glory of summer had gone from the earth ; autumn had come, 
the season of cold nights and delicious days, when the sun shone 
warmly through thin mists on wheat-fields whence the ripe grain had 
been gathered in, and on meadows blackened by the frost ; when the 
woods stood up proudly in their robes of crimson and gold like the 
patriarch’s son in his coat of many colors, and at night the yellow 
moon looked down grandly from the deep autumnal heavens. The 
nuts were falling, making a great rustle among the dry leaves ; purple 
clusters of wild grapes hung temptingly from high boughs ; golden- 
rod, half run to seed, bloomed by the road-side. Dr. Grey thought 
rather sadly as he walked along of the last days of golden summer, 
and sighed when the rough wind caught the leaves and whirled them 
about at its own mad will. 

The day had come when the bandage was to be removed from 
Lillian’s eyes. Dr. Grey found her waiting in a flutter of expectation. 
In spite of the fall weather she wore a dress of some light material 
that enveloped her like a white cloud, and she had fastened a bunch 
of late roses in her hair. Dr. Grey, standing on the threshold, looked 
at her, brilliant with youth and beauty, and a misgiving crossed his 
mind. 

“ How slow you are this morning!” Lillian cried. “I could scarcely 
sleep last night for thinking of to-day, and you could keep me 
waiting!” 

What a tone of exultation rang in her voice! How could he echo 
it with a sigh? He took her hands in his and held them loosely, 
while he looked into her face as though searching for something there. 
Glad smiles wreathed the sweet mouth, the soft cheeks dimpled like a 
child’s. Perhaps in the veiled eyes he would find what he wanted — 
courage, constancy, devotion. 

“My darling,” he said, almost plaintively, “I am afraid you will 
slip from my grasp when you can see and judge as coarser souls do. 
I feel as though I touched now your other self, which will vanish 
presently with your sense of touch and your delicate perceptions.” 

Lillian answered with a brilliant smile. “I have but one self for 
you,” she said. “Oh, my friend, my lover, I love you only next to 
God, who lent you His voice and power when you said to me, sitting 
always in the dark, ‘ Let there be light!’” 

Philip only sighed again and dropped the clinging hands. 

Lillian had insisted that no one should be in the room but them- 
selves when Dr. Grey removed the bandage from her eyes. “I must 
see your face first,” she said. 

She had placed her chair opposite the mirror that she might see his 
face reflected over her shoulder. He stood behind her, his frame 
quivering a little, his eyes contracting and glowing with concentrated 
light, as they had a way of doing when he felt intensely. 

“ Quick, quick!” cried Lillian’s impatient voice, and then he un- 
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fastened the bandage, and she opened her eyes naturally to the light, 
like one awaking from sleep. 

She sprang to her feet with a glad cry: “I see! I see!” Then she 
met a face looking sadly at her from the mirror. The cry of rapture 
froze on her lips, she gazed with dilated, frightened eyes a moment, 
then fell back in her chair, covering her face with her hands, pressing 
her fingers tightly on her eyes. 

Alas! alas! Dr. Grey was small, Dr. Grey was ugly. His large 
head was too heavy for his slight frame ; his high, bent shoulders, to 
an eye as sensitive as Lillian’s, were scarcely less disfiguring than the 
frightful hump. 

Poor Lillian! She cowered down in the chair, crushed, bewildered ; 
and Philip, pitying her, and forgetting his own pain, came round from 
his place behind her chair and knelt beside her. 

“Lily,” he said, “Lily.” But she only thought, “The frightful little 
creature! ‘To deceive me so!” 

“Lily,” Dr. Grey said sadly, “forgive me. I did not think you 
would care. I thought our love was something quite above all earthly 
things.” 

She made no answer, and he leaned forward and touched her. The 
voice, the touch were the same that yesterday had thrilled her with 
passionate delight: now she shuddered and shrank back as from 
something repulsive. 

Dr. Grey rose to his feet in a moment, a wounded look in his eyes 
and a satirical smile on his lips ; and just then Col. Lomond, who had 
waited outside the door in anxious impatience, entered the room. Dr. 
Grey advanced to meet him with cold courtesy. “I am happy, sir,” 
he said, “to announce to you a complete cure, Miss Hope sees as 
well as you do.” Then he went out into the hall, took his hat from 
the rack, and walked back to Dalesford. 

The wind was rising. Already the trees shivered as though the 
storm had overtaken them, and a few drops of rain fell heavily. It 
rained hard that night, washing out all the pretty reds and golds from 
the brown, bare woods, and soaking the dead leaves into the wet 
ground. Yes, the season of sunshine and of warm, glowing beauty 
was gone. First summer went, and now autumn gave way to dull 
leaden winter. 

Dr. Grey resumed his usual life the next day, and was seen no more 
on the road to Bloomsdale Park. Dalesford and the country round 
rang with the wonderful cure, and Miss Hope was called upon, stared 
at and congratulated for more than nine days. Col. Lomond was 
loud in Dr. Grey’s praise, and the key-note having been struck, Dales- 
ford people chimed in and began to boast of possessing such dis- 
tinguished talent. Men were observed to bow more courteously to 
the plain, ungraceful doctor ; but Philip was not elated. Dalesford 
folk were no wiser than they of Melita who “changed their mind and 
said he was a god.” If Dr. Grey had been a theologian he might 
have preached a fine sermon on that text, illustrating it with his own 
experience. 

I doubt if he ever became a rich man, but he was content to be 
known as one of the wise and good helpers of men. If you had seen 
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him going about his daily work you would have failed to regard his 
life as anepic poem. Suppose Psyche to have been as blind as Cupid: 
would they ever have had their little difficulty ? 

The spring after Dr. Grey climbed his bean-stalk, as other heroes 
have done, and rose so high in his neighbors’ good opinion, there was 
much talk of a marriage between the beautiful Miss Hope and her 
uncle’s step-son, Frank Thorne, recently returned from Germany, and 
I dare say by the next fall Dr. Grey received the cards of invitation 
to their wedding. 








RUIN AND RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


A RECORD OF TWO TOURS IN 1868 AND 1873. 


IL 


N the splendid romance of /vanhoe, the fruit of his ripened genius, 
the “Great Wizard of the North” photographed for all posterity 
the changes wrought on Saxon land and life by the Norman Con- 
queror — interweaving fact and fancy so deftly that the one embellished 
and illustrated the other. So truthfully did he depict the situation 
that subsequent historians have been compelled to copy the novelist. 
In fact, his pen-pictures of that strange transformation-scene give us, 
to-day, a clearer insight into its salient features than the more pre- 
tentious pages of the professed historian. 

As though to verify the correctness of the old definition, that “ history 
is only philosophy teaching by example,” and mark the moral as to 
how little men and nations vary in the lapse of ages, we in our day 
have witnessed and participated in the repetition of the same old 
story within the limits of our own country and generation, with equally 
disastrous results to the conquered. Land and language, in this later 
case, were the same ; the conqueror did not need to cross the sea, nor 
introduce an alien people and language. Yet in other respects the 
parallel is almost perfect. Cedric the Saxon, and his “born thralls,” 
Gurth and Wamba, fitly foreshadowed the Southern planter and his 
slaves ; while the Norman conqueror has found his type in the \ c-. 
torious Northerner —as far as force is involved and the rule of the 
strong hand substituted for the “reign of law”; while the crawling 
“ carpet-bagger,” and the emancipated slave, elevated at once to the 
dignity of law-makers and law-givers over the heads of the dominant 
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race, add new features of humiliation and injury to the modern situation 
wanting in the ancient. For the changes wrought on the condition and 
fortunes of the great English landholders in the olden time by the Nor- 
man conquest, sharp and sudden as they were, cannot in severity and 
thoroughness be compared to those which have befallen the Southern 
planter, as well as the whole Southern people, both bond and free. The 
conquered Saxon, though oppressed and despoiled, was treated more 
mercifully by men of an alien race than the Southern “ Rebel” by his 
“Northern brethren ”—as is ever the case in a civil war. As in private, 
so in public life, there are no hostilities so bitter, enduring and unsparing 
as those of the household ; and the annals of our new republic but put 
on record, once more, the truths which ancient annals attest. The 
parallel between our strife and that of Norman and Saxon “cousins,” 
is both curious and instructive ; but space will not permit more than 
a passing allusion to its aptness, and a few considerations suggested 
by it. In both cases the consequences entailed by the conquest were 
far more disastrous than the mere struggle for supremacy, or posses- 
sion of political power. In both instances Ve Victis was inscribed on 
the conquering banners, and when the strife ceased, the trials of peace 
proved to be sterner and direr than the sanguinary struggle of war. 
A decade of the former has made more revolutionary changes than a 
century could compass in a nation’s ordinary life ; and as it fared 
with the Saxon thane and serf, so has it fared with Souther planter 
and slave, and the fertile fields they still occupy and till in common. 
Not only did the tenure and possession of property, real and personal, 
undergo a startling and sudden alteration, but long-cherished habits 
of life and thought underwent a similar transformation, preparing the 
way for a new regime and a new race, utterly dissimilar to their pre- 
decessors. In J/vanhoe we see the transformation scenes, the an- 
tagonism of the elements before the fusion has been accomplished 
which was to blend the Norman and Saxon into a homogeneous 
whole, and make of the compound the English people. The same 
process is observable now on our own soil, complicated by the ad- 
ditional elements of the presence in our midst of a race which, no 
longer servile, is yet alien in color, race, and nature to the white of 
North or South — though born and bred on our soil, and made citizens 
with equal privileges by Congressional enactment. The Saxon 
“thrall” was @ white slave, of the same blood as his master, and to 
raise him to political equality was the work but of education and of 
time. In the stalwart yeomanry of England we now see his descend- 
ants ; no insuperable barrier of color or caste drawing a dividing line 
between him and Saxon or Norman noble or gentleman. Herein is 
the great distinction between the two historic parallels ; and we must 
grope in the dark for the final solution of our situation, to which there 
is but one at all similar in history —and that not a consoling one — 
the story of West Indian Emancipation. With our wider area and 
exceptional advantages that history cannot be repeated here; yet 
some of the sufferings and sorrows entailed by that act we too have 
felt, and must feel yet a little longer. 

But to recur to the more ancient instance. Is it not evident that 
the old plantation life, as it existed before the war for two generations, 
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is vanishing as rapidly into the twilight region of romance and recollec- 
tion, under the new dispensation, as that of Cedric and his Saxons? 
Many of the old Saxon usages survived among their descendants in 
the South until the war; nor did the old Norman element and the 
Latin race lack their representatives, or fail to keep up their traditions 
in the same section, while the laws and language of both, in their 
purity, were also preserved from Virginia to South Carolina, from 
Florida to Louisiana and Texas. The old English festivities at 
Christmas survived, until the war, on Southern soil, while the Mardi 
Gras celebrations of Mobile and New Orleans rivalled those of Naples 
and of Rome. To-day if the reproduction of those old forms of 
foreign thought and life have not utterly disappeared, and Southern 
hospitality also still survives, they but “languishingly live ;” for those 
old sports, the unbounded hospitality, and the organised labor system, 
which assimilated the “landed gentry” of our Southern country so 
closely to their old English prototypes, are fast disappearing, and the 
next generation will know them by hearsay only. The old ante-bellum 
system — almost patriarchal in many of its features — which made the 
planter’s residence in the country the chosen headquarters of hospi+ 
tality, and the centre not only of social enjoyment but of refinement 
and culture as well, was feudal also in its treatment and care of de- 
pendents, who constituted so large a class of consumers as well as 
producers of the wealth of the landed proprietor, a master of men as 
well as of broad acres, and dispenser of benefits and blessings as well 
as of tasks and punishment for their non-performance. The negro 
quarter on each plantation constituted a colony, subjected to a firm 
and generally a kindly rule ; for humanity and good treatment were 
dictated by interest and policy, as well as by inclination. The 
Southerner of to-day can proudly face the prejudice of the world in 
this regard, and challenge investigation into his actual treatment of 
his former slaves ; though sensation-mongers, who make philanthropy 
pay, may substitute fiction for fact, and blacken reputations on this 
side of the water, as they strive to do upon the other. But truth is 
mighty, and must finally prevail: over prejudice and falsehood, even 
though these assume the livery of heaven to serve the devil in. Pos- 
terity must and will reverse the verdict of to-day, and give the Southern 
slaveholder his due, when prejudice and passion have ceased to obscure 
the popular vision and poison the popular heart, outside of the narrow 
circle wherein the truth is known. One of the most curious and at- 
tractive sights on a Southern plantation used to be tl.is negro quarter, 
with its regular rows of small cabins grouped together, with narrow 
streets between, and as fresh and smart-looking as whitewash could 
make them externally, and compulsory scrubbing and sanded floors 
could make them within. Generally remote from the planter’s man- 
sion and outhouses, contiguous to the fields under cultivation, these 
cabins had allotted to each a small patch of land, on which the negroes 
could raise their own vegetables, poultry and pigs, which were their 
private property, and from which, when industrious, they could earn 
pocket-money by selling the surplus to the master, or to outsiders, at 
will. Their regular supplies of food, or rations, were regularly sup- 
plied, irrespective of the products of these small patches — which were 
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considered and treated as their private property — so that the chance 
even of accumulation was given them, of which, however, they seldom 
availed themselves. Attached to these cabins was always a large 
hospital or infirmary, with a regular physician visiting it at stated in- 
tervals ; so that the infirm or sick were promptly and properly cared 
for and cured —an advantage shared in by no other class of laborers 
anywhere — the wages of the free-laborer, everywhere, ceasing with his 
ability to work, and the cost and charges of his illness defrayed, not 
by his employer, but by himself ; or else the poor-house is his portion, 
whose tender mercies, down to this day, are depicted in Oliver Twist 
and Ginx’s Baby. Under “the barbarism of slavery” disabled or 
aged slaves were, until death, the pensioners of the slaveholders, who 
could not, if they would, shirk the charge. 

The negro quarter was the little world wherein the slave lived and 
moved in his hours of leisure, with no aspiration or desire to leave it 
or change his condition (in the great majority of instances) until that 
change was forced upon him, and he found himself at once a freed 
man and a responsible agent, in sickness and in health, for better or 
for worse — privileges which have brought heavy pains and penalties 
upon him already to neutralise their advantages, as shall be shown. 
It should ever be remembered that the freedman was liberated and 
thrown upon his resources by no act of his own, direct or indirect ; 
he was forcibly freed, without being consulted or taking any appre- 
ciable part in the process which wrought out his emancipation. As 
a rule his only active or acting intervention in the war which led to it 
was on his master’s side, with exceptions only sufficient to establish 
the rule. Even Beverly Nash, the great negro leader and lawgiver in 
South Carolina to-day, went to the war with his young master, and 
served him and the Confederate cause faithfully at Bull’s Run and 
elsewhere. The deserters to the Northern side in the early stages of 
the war were the laziest and most worthless specimens of the race, 
who fled from labor, not to freedom. For during the continuance of 
the war, and up to its very conclusion, strange as it may sound to 
Northern or foreign ears, the sympathies of the slave were on the 
Southern side, and the whole history of the Southern invasion and 
the attitude of the black population may be cited in corroboration of 
this startling statement. The slave took the Southern standpoint and 
stuck to it .as staunchly as his master, suffering often for his fidelity. 
He hated “the Yankee” in his heart more than the white man ever 
did at that time. He loves him as little now in the abstract ; and 
towards his only visible representatives in the South since the war, in 
the person of “the thieving carpet-bagger,” he entertains now an 
antipathy and a repulsion which policy alone keeps within the bounds 
of good treatment. That worthy fully appreciates the sentiment of 
the freedman, and the antagonism between the two classes has 
already redeemed several of the Southern States from their rule, and 
promises to liberate the rest. “The mean white trash” from North 
and Northwest, those “bugs with gilded wings” which “stink and 
sting” from North Carolina to Texas, know how the negro now feels 
towards them, and many carpet-bags have been packed in conse- 
quence, their owners dreading the wrath of their awakened dupes, 
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plundered thus far with an avidity proportioned to their means. 
The sullen, smileless freedman that now slouches or shambles over 
the plantation he works “on shares,” reaping small profit therefrom, 
has a smouldering hate in his heart for the pseudo-friends who have 
made his lot harder than it ever was before ; and it is not the planter, 
but the carpet-bagger, who has anything to apprehend at his hands, 
During the war the women and children were entrusted to the care 
of the negroes, while the men and boys were far distant for months 
together in the army ; and I have never heard of a single instance in 
which that trust was violated. This proves not alone the fidelity 
of the negro, but the affection he entertained for his master’s family 
and his life-long friends. -He has the same sentiment to-day per- 
sonally, although politically he has been drilled into an antagonism, 
and blindly obeys his new teachers in this regard ; but in this only. 

In the old time he left his comfortable quarters at sunrise to return 
at sunset, or after the finishing of his allotted task, frequently a little 
after mid-day. ‘Time was allowed him to eat his mid-day meal on the 
fields, cooked and brought him by wife or daughter ; and a moderate 
ration of spirits and tobacco, which he loves “not wisely but too well,” 
was a portion of his allowance. From the cabins from nightfall until 
midnight might be heard the sound of ‘banjo, “ bones,” or violin, the 
loud laugh or the peculiar sounds of negro minstrelsy, and the dance 
was as trequent as the song. With a quick ear for music, and sweet, 
clear though uncultivated voices, the negro race everywhere enjoys 
melody, and used to indulge freely in it, both of a religious and 
secular character. The voice of prayer and praise used to ascend 
from those cabins, for the negro women were great psalm-singers and 
the men great exhorters; and their masters encouraged religious 
. exercises among them, as producing morality and enforcing those 
moral restraints which they require more than their less animal white 
brethren. The camp-meeting was one of their enjoyments. From 
these quarters the negro went daily to his labor, and returned as 
punctually, with no thought or care for a future which was assured, 
and taking no heed for the morrow. At Christmas or any other festive 
season; when the planter’s roomy house was full of guests and mirth 
ruled the hour for days together, the negro enjoyed his holiday too, 
and held his revels, quite as enjoyable and much more noisy than his 
master’s, with “hog and hominy” in abundance and fiddle-scraping 
and dancing to his heart’s content. Often “the white folks” from 
“the house” would come down to look on at these revelries at the 
quarters, wherein the African odor of nationality asserted itself over 
the strong scent of the magnolia. 

fuit Ilium, Over master and man the tide has swept and sub- 
merged both ; the latter worst, except in the few localities which the 
war has Africanised and given up as a spoil to the inferior race. 
And even there the temporary domination is working disaster and 
terrible consequences to them in a not distant future, unless a special 
and miraculous intervention should be made in their behalf to protect 
them against their own fatal folly. Visiting the Southern plantations 
now is a melancholy business. The change which marks the mansion 
of the master, reducing it to solitude and silence, decay and desolation, 
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or contracting its hospitalities and living within the narrowest limits 
under the pressure of poverty and diminishing resources, has not Icft 
unvisited the negro quarters, still the home of the emancipated slave 
in the vast majority of instances, for the local attachments of the 
negro are very strong, stronger even than his personal. The cabin 
of the freedman wears a more neglected, dilapidated and forlorn lcok 
than even the residence of the planter ; and he too personally shares 
in the decadence. The old sounds of mirth and melody proceed no 
longer from the cabins, whose garden-plots are now overgrown with 
rank weeds, and wherein neither pigs nor poultry are now to be seen, 
but only a prowling, half-famished cur-dog of most thieving appear- 
ance. The freedman is certainly a sadder, if not a wiser man than 
he used to be. His new responsibilities weigh heavily upon him and 
are not accepted in a cheerful spirit, and his performance of his 
domestic obligations is most imperfect. Lamentations over the “ good 
old times” are heard more frequently from the lips of the black man 
than from those of the whites, for the charge of wife and children now 
imposed upon the former is felt as a heavy burden by the thoughtless 
parents ; so they shirk the responsibility as much and whenever they 
can, and the lot of the younger generation is a harder one than that 
of their slave progenitors. 

It is inexpressibly sad for those familiar with the great old show- 
places in the Cotton States in the olden time, to revisit them now 
and witness the wreck and ruin the war and its consequences have 
wrought. They are but ghostly mockeries of what they were — 
shadows of a substance which can no more return than the vanished 
glories of the Saxon heptarchy. The record of a recent visit to one 
of them, which still keeps up the semblance of its former prosperity, 
and is carefully though only partially cultivated and kept in order by 
its old proprietor, will give an idea of what it was, is, and probably 
will be when the new system can be put in effective operation without 
the drawbacks at present interfering with the experiment of culture 
under free labor, black and copper-colored as well as white. I shall 
select as my illustration a State still under the carpet-bag scourge and 
combined alien and negro rule, and the culture which has suffered 
most under the changed condition of labor —to wit, Louisiana and 
a sugar-plantation. 

The sugar-plantations on the Mississippi river, above and below 
New Orleans, were among the largest, most carefully cultivated and 
productive of any in the country. Nature, art and industry had com- 
bined to make them pleasant and profitable residences for men of 
wealth and culture, and women who combined the seductive charms 
of Southern climes with the more energetic natures of their European 
ancestry. Steaming up or down that noble stream which bears on 
its broad bosom the wealth of a dozen States, whose areas exceed 
those of foreign principalities, and whose productiveness is illimitable, 
on either bank the eye of the voyager roves over great tracts of culti- 
vation, semi-tropical in outward aspect, where the planter’s lordly 
mansion stands, embowered among evergreen live-oaks, magnolias 
and cedars, whose hedges of Cherokee rose and jessamine fill the air 
with perfume, and the fig, banana and orange are flourishing in the 
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open air, laden with their luscious fruits. Long reaches of table-lands, 
as flat and as fertile as those of the Egyptian delta, which they strik- 
ingly resemble, stretch out as far as the eye can reach ; and the great 
sugar-grinding buildings, crammed with costly machinery, tower aloft, 
and give a busy air to the deserted-looking plantations, especially 
during the grinding season in December, when the work goes on day 
and night, and every day (Sunday not excepted), and dense columns 
of smoke pour forth in black clouds from the tall chimneys, while like 
a tribe of busy ants, white, black and Chinese laborers feed the vora- 
cious mill with the cane, or flit through the long building superintend- 
ing the different processes of sugar and molasses making. The guest 
of one of the proprietors of a place of this kind recently, while that 
process was going on — the place but fifteen miles below New Orleans, 
to which it is easily accessible both by land and water —the writer 
will give his experiences of the present condition of this culture in 
Louisiana by a brief record of that visit. 

Leaving the city by street-railway at one o’clock p. M., and travers- 
ing several miles of its thickly-settled suburbs, which bear the impress 
of the earlier French and Spanish settlement most unmistakably, both 
in the construction of the houses and physiognomy of the inhabitants, 
we reached the U. S. barracks, distant five miles from the St. Charles 
Hotel, the central point of the American quarter of New Orleans. 
During this short run we had a good opportunity of seeing the general 
features of these suburbs, the houses of which are small but compact 
and comfortable-looking and in good repair, with frequent flower- 
gardens rejoicing in all the wealth of tropical vegetation in fruits and 
flowers. It really seems as though, in default of other food, the popu- 
lation of this favored city could subsist on the banana, the orange, the 
fig, the grape, and other gifts of nature which seem almost spontaneous 
products of the soil, offering themselves to man — 


“Nor claiming the culture of his hand 
To bloom along this fairy land ”— 


while the fabled “gardens of Gul in their bloom” could not present 
amore gorgeous array of flower-beds than those which greet the 
traveller’s eye, even in the month of dark December. The cotton- 
mill and the great slaughter-house — both valuable and, under proper 
management, immensely profitable institutions we passed on the 
route, but did not stop to examine, having sweeter experiences in store 
at the termination of our exploring expedition, all of the party but one 
being to the manor born and familiar with these places. The United 
States Barracks present no frowning front and have no warlike en- 
vironment. The long pile of buildings is embowered in orange-groves, 
the grounds tastefully laid out with winding walks, and but for the 
presence of a few lounging soldiers in Uncle Sam’s livery, the place 
might easily be mistaken for public or pleasure gardens. Grim-visaged 
war has certainly smoothed his wrinkled front and festooned with 
flowers his cannon here. Yet the vicinity of numerous drinking-shops 
dissipated any illusion as to the tastes and habits of the habitual so- 
journers in these enchanted gardens ; for the “odor of nationality” 
—which is whiskey — blent with the fainter perfume of orange, mag- 
nolia and myrtle, even here 
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Our host’s carriage met us at this spot, and, leaving the suburbs, 
we passed at once into the open country, and driving over very pass- 
able roads for nine miles, reached the sugar estate about four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Our road was skirted on one side by the levee of 
th Mississippi, close to whose banks it wound along, the levee at this 
point being only an embankment about three feet in height, and the 
width of the river varying from a mile to a mile and a quarter. As 
old Father Mississippi is tranquil and well-disposed, not to say sluggish 
in his habits below the city, a small dike keeps him off the plantations 
which skirt the other side of the road, stretching away in flat table- 
lands as far as the eye can reach, and apparently on the same level 
as the surface of the stream, which greatly resembles the Nile at low 
water, though not addicted to “taking a rise,” as the Egyptian river- 
god is. There is a gradual but not perceptible sloping back of from 
four to five feet of these lands from the river’s bank — that portion 
fronting it being made land from the river’s deposits of soil for a suc- 
cession of years, which accounts for the curious fact of the level of 
the plantation being actually, a short distance back, several feet lower 
than that of the river. But though the river does not rise in wrath 
and overflow his banks, he has an equally dangerous habitude, involv- 
ing annually great loss to the planters on his banks. If he does not 
storm, he undermines. Year after year the bed and banks of the rest- 
less Father of Waters are changed. Dashing his waters from side to 
side he sweeps out huge slices of land on either side, and the traveller 
who sees the fallen relics of what once were giant live-oaks, and the 
crumbling ruins of once stately mansions close to the bank, is told 
that the residence and gardens of the planter once occupied those 
spots, until the encroaching river rendered the position too perilous to 
maintain, even where land, trees and houses were not swept into the 
flood. Many of the old planters have suffered from this freak, and 
learning wisdom from experience, have rebuilt their houses at least 
half a mile back from the rapacious stream, and embanked against 
further encroachments. Yet to the unaccustomed eye the situation 
still looks perilous, and the sugar planter at the mercy of the Mis- 
sissippi, in spite of all his precautions. 

The place visited by the writer is an old and well-known sugar 
estate, yielding its owner before the war an annual rental (clear profit) 
of 80,000 dollars, in ordinarily good seasons. There were on the estate 
three hundred and fifty slaves, born and bred there ; and although 
most of the able-bodied men were drafted and either perished in the 
war or strayed away, the remnants of those families adhered to the 
place, and still occupy the old cabins, now sadly the worse for wear 
and wanting whitewash, which the kind-hearted owner (a widowed 
lady) allows them to occupy rent free, even when disabled by age or 
other causes from working for her. These “wicked slaveholders,” 
these human ogres of philanthropic romance, really must perplex 
the Northern mind by such exhibitions of practical charity towards a 
race which has been the ostensible cause of their ruin and the present 
stumbling-block to their rehabilitation. The negro quarter on this estate 
is not far distant from the house, not a hundred yards, though fenced 
off from the grounds and flower-gardens which surround the latter. 
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Hence these cabins strike the visitor’s eye immediately, facing the 
road and lying to the left of the mansion, which also fronts and lies 
near the road, facing the river which sweeps in a semicircle around 
the front of the entire plantation. The house —a wooden structure 
surmounted by a cupola, two stories in height — was a long rambling 
building, very roomy and comfortable, with no attempt at architectural 
ornament or display, and intended more for use than for show ; for 
the proprietors of the place, following the habit of many of the planters 
in the neighborhood of New Orleans, left it chiefly in the occupation 
of the manager of the estate, spending their winters in the city and 
their summers in Europe or at the North. ‘Those higher up or lower 
down the river resided during the winter on their places, and built 
larger and more pretentious buildings. There is, however, in front 
of this place a row of magnificent live-oaks an eighth of a mile long, 
and another of the most gigantic fig-trees ever seen outside of Egypt 
or Smyrna, while the dwelling is shaded by the orange-tree laden with 
its golden fruits, the magnolia with lustrous green leaves, the peccan 
tree, and other evergreens, thus making summer-time in mid-December. 
The illusion was almost perfect as to some magic and sudden change 
of season — in a week after leaving two feet of snow on the New York 
thoroughfares—on climbing the cupola where the sun shone with 
summer warmth, and the winding river, glistening like a sleek serpent, 
wound its tranquil way not more than a hundred yards off. The fields 
were bare, it is true, but not bleak-looking, as Northern fields in winter 
are ; and the verdure of the evergreen trees and shrubs helped to keep 
up the illusion. 

From this turret of observation the whole estate was visible, as well 
as several of the adjacent ones, and the prominent features of all 
were similar —a wide flat stretch of open lands, but partially under 
cultivation now, part abandoned to weeds and brushwood, under the 
pressure of straitened circumstances and the most grinding taxation 
any so-called “free people” ever was subjected to. Each one of these 
estates had its tall towering square house, its negro quarter, its man- 
sion house. Each also had its woodlands adjoining, probably to the 
extent of half its area, over which formerly roamed herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep in great numbers, for the supply of the plantation — 
all of which have disappeared under the ravages of the war and the 
hunger of the enfranchised slave, whose ideas of meum and tuum, 
since the war, have been of the vaguest kind, inclining to the belief 
that the cattle was comprised in the former, and practising upon it 
religiously, until cattle and pigs are lost “institutions” as well as 
slavery. 

The sugar-cane was in stubble, the “rattoons” or seedlings care- 
fully covered over with “bagasse” to protect them from frost or other 
injury. “Bagasse” is the term used to signify the refuse of the crushed 
cane after passing under the rollers which extract the juice, and serves 
the double purpose of protecting the cane-roots and supplying fuel for 
the sugar-house furnaces. The view over these fields when the crop is 
standing must be very fine, for in these rich bottoms the cane grows 
to the height of twelve feet, and a man on horseback is hidden while 
riding through them. The rich dark green of the blades also dis- 
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tinguishes it from the corn-fields, although its stalks also attain much 
greater size and height than in less fertile regions of the country. 

There is a finely-wooded region just back of these plantations, and 
the eye is relieved by the sight of the waving woods in the distance. 
From this cupola you look down on the river, apparently just below 
you, over whose surface busy little coast-steamers are constantly puf- 
fing and ploughing, laden with produce and passengers, as well as 
the slower ships inward bound, in the distance. The panorama of 
land, sky and river is a very pleasing one to every eye save that of 
the poor planter, contrasting his past with his present. A glance over 
the estate shows the diminution in the area of cultivation from that of 
former times. The abandoned fields — many of which have grown up 
so densely in brushwood as to render a new clearing necessary for 
renewed cultivation— exceed the portion under culture, which fact 
is made equally patent by the deserted look of a large part of the 
cabins in the negro quarter. The diminution or depreciation in value 
is more startling still. Estates for which before the war three hundred 
thousand dollars were offered and refused, could now be purchased 
and have been sold for fifty thousand This fact speaks volumes ; 
and even at that reduced valuation the great bulk of these estates 
cannot find purchasers—taxation, direct and indirect, and forced con- 
tributions for pretended levee expenses, absorbing all the profits of the 
landed proprietor in those cases in which he contrives, between 
carpet-bagger and freedman, to make any. But all this we do not see 
from the cupola, only the evidences of something wrong which mars 
and antagonises against the prodigal gifts showered by nature on 
these favored spots — gardens of fertility shone over by the most be- 
nignant of suns, and watered by the unfailing flood of the Father of 
Waters. 

Descending from our perch of observation, we visited by daylight 
the negro quarter, still a comfortable shelter for the freedman and his 
family, where in occupation, and but little more ; wanting in the neat- 
ness and cleanliness of former days, and with no adjoining garden- 
spot, no pigs and poultry visible, except a few stray specimens owned 
by the proprietors. There are but few resident families now out of 
the three hundred and fifty original slaves, probably not more than 
thirty or forty, The rest of the laborers are transients, employed only 
at certain seasons to aid in the culture, or, as at present, during the 
grinding-season, when, the work going on uninterruptedly night and 
day, requires double gangs to relieve each other at regular intervals. 
But of this it will be time to speak in connection with the grinding 
process, which we carefully examined that night in all its stages, and 
whereon all the labor is concentrated for the short period of its con- 
tinuance. 

The wages given the negroes during the culture of the crop is 
seventy-five cents per day and “found.” During the grinding season 
one dollar per day and found. Fifty Chinese coolies were originally 
employed by contract, but either through expiration of their term, de- 
sertion or discontent their number has dwindled down to a mere 
handful. The manager of this estate, a very intelligent white man (of 
Northern birth), for many years employed here, informed us that the 
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Chinese were far more troublesome and less manageable than the 
negro, and by no means a success, with but rare exceptions. Cunning, 
covetous, quarrelsome, addicted to gambling and cheating, shirk- 
ing work when possible by all ingenious contrivances, while he ad- 
mitted their intelligence he depreciated their morale. In fact this 
impartial witness and competent judge declares Ah Sin won’t do for 
the sugar estates as a substitute for or even an assistant to the negro, 
taking as a test the first trials made of his industry and capacity. On 
this plantation the Celestials actually got up a kind of revolt, and one 
night in a body came clamoring to the gate which separates the 
quarter from the mansion-house grounds, calling loudly and angrily 
for the manager to come forth, which he did. Then arose a shrill 
jabbering from many angry tongues, ending with a hostile demonstra- 
tion on the part of the leader. This little fellow, womanish in ap- 
pearance as are all the race, seemed full of fight; and on being 
peremptorily ordered back with his companions to their own quarters, 
showed fight to the stalwart six-foot Caucasian manager, to his infinite 
amusement, baring his lean brown arms and assuming a spasmodic 
attitude of offence, and exclaiming: ‘“ Wantee flightee? me flightee 
you!” The copper-colored crowd making similar demonstrations, 
the manager stepped back into the house, and returning, revolver in 
hand, without a word presented it at the group, all of whom inconti- 
nently disappeared in a series of ground and lofty tumbling in the 
direction of the quarters, into which they promptly disappeared like 
rabbits into their warren on the apparition of a cat. This was the 
only hostile demonstration, in the nature of a strike for wages, ever 
attempted, and nothing more was said about or came of it, except the 
desertion or departure of the prominent actors by degrees, either with 
or without notice. Dirt in their dwellings—though not as to their 
persons or dress — seems as congenial to John Chinaman as to Cuffee, 
while their morality is of even a lower type, without the excuse of in- 
ferior intellect, since intellectually the Chinese is the superior of the 
African. In fact the testimony of the manager was modified in a few 
individual and exceptional instances to their advantage, much in the 
spirit of the ancient couplet, for he rated them 


like Jeremiah’s figs: 
The good were very good indeed! 
The bad—too bad to give the pigs.”— 


although, unfortunately, the good he counted on the fingers of one 
hand, the “bad lot” comprised the remaining forty-five. 

After a very satisfactory dinner off the produce of the estate, with 
various additions, we all sallied forth to visit the sugar-house, looming 
up white and tall beyond the quarters, and all ablaze with light from 
its furnace and lamps, shining like a gem on the black background 
of the stormy sky, no moon or stars being visible in the heavens, and 
all the surroundings of pitchy darkness, through which we groped our 
way over well-worn pathways leading to it from the mansion-house. 
Determined to witness the entire preparation of the cane and all the 
processes to which it was subjected, from stalk to refined sugar, the 
first point visited was a long shed, on a level with the path, wherein 
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were moving rapidly to and fro dusky forms—some in the quaint 
Chinese costume, others in the usual plantation wear — black faces 
and yellow alternating in the flickering light wavering in the wind, for 
this was out of doors. Approaching nearer we saw stacked in the 
shed huge piles of the succulent sugar-cane, from which the negro and 
Chinese laborers were bearing armfuls of the stalks, throwing them 
into a long trough which, moving on a never-ending chain, bore the 
burden rapidly upwards to the huge rollers in the building above, 
whose grinding roar made a monotonous music. Among the moving 
figures busily feeding this great hopper two of the Chinese seemed the 
most active and indefatigable. Easily mistaken for women, with their 
clubbed hair and semi-feminine garments, delicate features and small 
stature, these almond-eyed ones bore bigger bundles of cane, and ran 
backwards and forwards more nimbly by far than the sable children 
of Ham, their competitors. The manager himself admitted them to 
be among his best “hands,” adding the sentiment, if not the words, 
O, si sic omnia / as applicable to the race. Just as fast as these 
bundles of cane were thrown in, the inexorable machine, unresting and 
pitiless as the old Greek “necessity,” dragged them up to disappear, 
like the successive generations of men, into that unseen higher sphere 
above ; and leaving the negro and Chinese workmen to continue their 
equally endless task, we passed upwards also by a narrow side-stair 
to see the crushing process, which was next in order. After mounting 
the short flight of steps, we saw the mighty wheel revolving swiftly and 
steadily over the stalks drawn beneath its polished surface and two 
lower wheels in close juxtaposition, crushing and grinding out their 
juices, which ran into a trough below, while the fibre torn into shreds 
was cast into another trough, and under its new name, “ bagasse,” 
(cane-trash) taken away as fuel for the roaring fire in the furnace 
hard by, or carted to the fields to protect the rattoons. It was curious 
to watch the rapidity and ease with which the great roller crushed out 
the juices and cast away the refuse, without one instant’s stop or stay, 
and with clock-work regularity. Equally so to note how the human 
machinery below never failed in supplying the material with an equal 
regularity. In the competition between man and machinery it seemed 
a drawn battle, though the one might weary and the other might not, 
though the former had to be recruited at stated intervals for rest, 
while the mindless and soulless worker needed none. Into the vats 
from the crusher poured a thick black liquid, heavy and thick of the 
consistency of molasses. The remnants of the crushed cane, although 
almost as dry as chips, preserved some of the saccharine matter 
through even this improved process, which it still puzzles science to 
extract entirely. A recent experiment, based on an invention in which 
the well-known principle of endosmose and exosmose is brought to 
bear, by means of steeping the fragments of the cane after cutting it 
in sections, is said to have effected this desideratum. Many well- 
informed persons have faith in the successful application of this prin- 
ciple in the form suggested, which, if successful, will greatly simplify 
sugar-making, and do away with the costly and cumbrous machinery 
now employed, which is yet a great improvement on the old system 
still in use on many of the largest sugar estates up the river The new 
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invention, doing away entirely with the crusher and the steam-engine, 
simply passes the cane-stalk under sharp knives, which cut it into sec- 
tions, and the juice is extracted from these by steeping them in water, 
requiring only the subsequent granulating and clarifying processes, 
which are simple and inexpensive. Could this improvement be made 
to work, its introduction would greatly enhance the profits of sugar- 
planting, since it would at once largely increase the yield of the cane 
and save the great costs and perpetual expense in repairing the crushing 
machinery. The subject is now undergoing a thorough investigation, 
and is shortly to be tested by a-series of experiments before the present 
grinding season (before Christmas) is over. Sugar culture has suf- 
fered so many drawbacks of late that, unless some such fortunate turn 
be given to its production and profits, the already disheartened planters 
will begin to despair, many having already turned their attention to 
other culture, especially that of rice and sorghum. To add to these 
other drawbacks, it has been proven by the results of this year’s grind- 
ing that the sap is very watery (owing probably to the wet season) 
and does not yield an average amount of sugar, though looking very 
promising. It has proved also a remarkably short crop, even for the 
area planted. 

It would be tiresome to the general reader to accompany us through 
the sugar-house to watch all the various processes through which the 
cane-juice is carried by means of machinery, not by hand as formerly, 
as it is passed from vat to vat, submitted to the vapors of sulphur and 
precipitated by lime, until it finally passes into the large vacuum pans, 
which rise in the shape of a large boiler, or rather dome, in the centre 
of the building, where it is granulated, again passed below and thrown 
into cylinders perforated with small holes, revolving with inconceivable 
rapidity. Thence it is taken into an inner department and stored 
away in huge hogsheads, and is ready for market. The bagasse 
burner, a huge furnace, up which the flame goes roaring to the high 
chimney-top, furnishing the force to turn the machinery, with the aid 
of a little wood, and greatly economisinggmore expensive fuel, throw- 
ing a lurid glare on all surrounding objects, presents a striking picture. 
In the red blaze you watch the dusky forms of the sable attendants, 
as the furnace doors open to receive the fuel, and the scene in Schil- 
ler’s poem, giving the fate of the wicked knight, comes back vividly 
to memory, for it is very similar. There is something diabolical in 
the rage and roar and glow of the red fire as it licks up the food 
furnished it, though its mighty energies are turned to the uses, not the 
destruction of man. 

The sugar planters are very melancholy this year owing to the com- 
bined causes already referred to, and to these may be added their 
declared inability to continue paying the high rate of wages demanded 
by the negroes and the terrible taxation to which they are subjected. 
One instance may give an idea of this. The lady whose plantation I 
visited has just had a judgmemt of $50,000 rendered against her by 
the State courts for arrearages said to be due on levee improvements. 
From this one specimen the burdens to be borne by these hapless 
planters may be faintly foreshadowed. Before the war this estate, 
comprising nearly four thousand five hundred acres of land, had nearly 
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half under cultivation ; at present there are but six hundred acres cul- 
tivated. Of field-hands they had nearly two hundred ; now they work 
but sixty, Chinese included. The old crop used to be 1125 hogsheads ; 
this year the yield will be about 150. Eighty-five thousand dollars 
has been cleared off this estate in the olden time ; for several years 
past it has been a bill of cost to the proprietor, and is so still. The 
wages paid are from twenty-six to thirty dollars per month ; or if 
“found,” twenty dollars. If “found,” the rations are one peck of 
meal or seven pounds of flour, and five pounds of pork per week. 
The contract with the Chinese was for sixteen dollars in gold per 
month and “found,” with cabins of course. The following is a state- 
ment of expenses of working a sugar plantation: 


To work 150 arpents (acres) seed-cane at $30 .-. $4,500 
3 1st yearrattoons “ 15 . . 2,250 

“ “ “ 2d “c “ “ 15 s P 2,250 

- . “ incornand peas. . . . .- 1,500 
$10,500 


Overseer’s salary $2,000, Assistant $600 . . . . 2,600 
Blacksmith $600, Hostlers $600 . . ... . . 41,200 


$14,300 
For wood, coal and taking off the crop,as much more 14,000 


Total expense of cultivating 150 arpents of cane $28,300 
‘The average yield per arpent both for plant and rattoons should be 
1500 lbs. The advantage in Cuban culture over Louisiana is that the 
cane in the former place does not require replanting for six years or 
more. In Louisiana it lasts but two years. 

So much for the sugar estate of the present. The outward aspect 
of the cotton plantations (out of Georgia) is even less inviting and more 
disheartening. Of the rice-fields, now rapidly relapsing into primitive 
marsh and weeds, in the hands of the freedmen, in the ancient centres 
of the production of that cereal in and adjacent to South Carolina, it 
were as painful as it is needless to dilate. Reversing the usual Ameri- 
can practice, where but ten years ago were culture of soil and cultiva- 
tion of mind, peace, progress and prosperity, are now to be found 
decay, desolation, idleness, ignorance and barbarism. The white 
owners have either been driven off or have deserted in despair their 
old places, the houses of which, dilapidated and ruined, are tumbling 
down or being burnt for fire-wood, the new possessors preferring to 
crouch in cabins more congenial to them, or living a hunter’s life in 
the open air, which in that semi-tropical climate is not difficult to do. 
In fact the story of the West India Islands, of Jamaica and her sisters, 
has repeated itself in these once highly-favored resorts of much of the 
wealth, culture and aristocracy of the once proud little State of South 
Carolina, whose statesmen were the pride of the common country 
before civil war tore old ties asunder, and set the seal of desolation on 
the once happy homes and smiling fields of her the North deemed 
and declared to be the most “erring sister” of them all. Between 
the fiery wake left by Sherman’s march and ‘the “tender mercies” of 
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the “freedman’s friend” Howard, “the erring sister” has indeed 
expiated in sackcloth and ashes her imputed fault, as the truthful 
record of Mr. Pike’s recent experiences there will abundantly prove. 

Turning from the sad spectacle of such wilful and wicked waste, 
wrong and ruin — from the very “ abomination of desolation ” that has 
engulfed the rice-planter — let us see how it fares with his brother, the 
cotton-planter. Visiting one of the larger cotton plantations and 
witnessing the slovenly manner in which the cultivation is carried on, 
the dilapidated look of the buildings and of the fences, the want of 
whitewash, paint and necessary repairs, the broken-down, jaded, half- 
fed mules and horses, the utter absence of any other cattle (except a 
few milch cows), and the few melancholy, lean and dilapidated pigs 
and poultry to be seen on the place —when those quadrupeds and 
bipeds are to be seen at all — you at once see how the work of recon- 
struction has wrought upon old master, new freedman, and the land 
both live in. The corn-field “hand” is in more sorry plight than his 
sable brother on the sugar estate. He has not stuck to the land as 
well, but seems bent on fulfilling the curse of Reuben in the Scripture, 
who “was made like unto a wheel.” Restless and roving, moving 
gregariously southwards and southwest, in gangs and neighborhoods, 
from plantation to plantation and from State to State, getting poorer 
and shabbier and sulkier at each remove instead of bettering his con- 
dition, the corn-field negroes (men and women) have had a hard time 
of it for the last four years, since passing from under the tutelage and 
losing the almsso liberally lavished upon them by Government officials 
out of the goods and chattels of their former masters and the capacious 
pockets of “Uncle Sam.” Of course there are exceptions, and the 
chances that “sober second thought ” will teach the mass of the freed- 
men to imitate their wiser brethren are considered good by their old 
friends the planters, in all localities where the carpet-bag—a more 
blighting curse than the cotton-bug— has not invaded and utterly de- 
stroyed all good relations between white and black. The migration 
of the freedmen in whole families from certain sections of the upper 
cotton regions to Arkansas and the Southwest was at one time alarm- 
ing, but it has greatly subsided, since many of these wanderers have 
drifted back with very bad reports of their new home, and material 
evidences of the truth of their account in their personal appearance 
and needy condition. The exodus of the race further South into the 
semi-tropical regions of Louisiana and Florida has proved as false 
a prophecy as almost every other made in relation to these people. 
It seems now as though they would mainly stick to their old States, 
roving up and down and changing their spots very frequently, but not 
“laying down de shovel and de hoe” entirely, as their white neighbors 
immediately after the war half feared and half hoped, in their mingled 
anxiety and vexation at the altered position relatively of white and 
black, and the airs the latter often gave themselves in assertion of 
their new status, or more troublesome still, their refusing to work, or 
working just when it pleased them. The scum and sediment from the 
late deluge are rapidly settling down, the negro is getting to work 
again, but the ground is very slippery yet to the planter’s feet from the 
late inundation, and he has not got on hard ground yet, neither has 
the negro. 
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The negro quarter on the cotton plantations, especially throughout 
Alabama and Mississippi, presents a more ruinous and dilapidated 
appearance than those on the sugar estates, and the men and women 
are not so strong and healthy-looking nor so comfortably clad in the 
former as in the latter instance. Moreover, the infrequency of children 
among the blacks is more marked on the cotton than on the sugar 
plantation, and the domestic tie more disregarded. These “wards of 
the nation,” as it was the fashion to term them, were freely fed out of 
the master’s crib so long as there remained anything in it ; but with 
the necessity of working for bread once more upon them, they do 
work, but in an irregular way very provoking to the employer, very 
injurious to his and their own interests, and very detrimentally as to 
the yield of the crop. With the loss of control and the power of 
restraining these grown-up children, the planter has lost the certainty 
of reaping the rewards of his toil and theirs ; for they will often strike 
work and go off in,a body to an election or camp-meeting just at the 
moment when the safety of the crop requires their unremitting atten- 
tion and presence. Hence the planter is ooking out for some substi- 
tute for these shiftless and unreliable laborers, and unless they mend 
their ways and settle down to their work steadily, their substitutes to 
some extent will be found in Europe or in Asia, whence already have 
come Chinese, Portuguese and Spanish laborers, and whence more 
can easily be obtained. 

In a recent address delivered at Brooklyn, Gen. Roger A. Pryor, 
of Virginia, for whom the writer entertains a warm personal regard, 
has spoken in enthusiastic terms of the future of the colored race, as 
well as their progressive improvement since emancipation. Taking 
as his text the census returns of 1870, he indulges in most hopeful 
vaticinations for the future, and draws a rose-colored picture of the 
present, which unhappily actual observation on the spot dissipates 
like the mists at noonday. A long study of the negro in his native 
Africa, where the writer resided for several years, as well as in the 
South, where he was born and bred, with the additional experiences 
acquired since the war, have forced conclusions exactly contrary to 
those arrived at by Gen. Pryor, and in which he will find few Southern 
men to share. As reported in the New York Wordd, Gen. Pryor says: 


Lest the audience might think his picture of the negro a partial one and too 
highly colored, the lecturer gave the following statistics : In 1860 the slave popu- 
lation was 3,953,760; in 1870 there were 4,880,070 colored citizens in the South, 
thus refuting the confident prediction of their decay. There was also proof of 
moral advancement. In 1860 the cotton crop was 3,850,000 bales. It was inevitable 
that the waste of the war should decrease this, and in 1866 it was but 1,900,000 
bales ; but the rebound was prompt and prodigious, and in 1872 the gs 
labor of the freedmen contributed 3,900,000 bales. In that portion of the Sout 
where slavery had reduced the negro to his lowest level, in Mississippi, it was 
stated in the message of the Governor of the State that in thirty-one counties there 
were issued in 1865, 564 marriage licenses, and in 1870 there were 3427. In the 
same counties in 1565 the number of colored churches was 105; in 1870, 283. In 
1865 the number of colored schools was 16; in 1870, 148; and in 1872 the National 
Freedmen’s Trust Company, only one out of many similar institutions, held of 
deposits over $2,000,000 of the savings of the enfranchised slave. 

Gratifying as these statements were, they gave but a faint idea of the physical, 
mental and moral improvement of the negro of the South compared to that which 
might be gained by going among them and contrasting their present position with 
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the past. Yet there was still one drawback to be surmounted, and that was preju- 
dice of race and color; and this, still strong at the South, was almost equally so at 
the North. It was felt in the hotel, in the theatre, in the church, “and,” continued 
the lecturer, “even in the graveyard, for the bones of no negro rest in your beautiful 
cemetery.” It was to endeavor to do something to destroy or at least weaken this 
that was the object of the lecture. . 

Thirty years’ study of the negro race, both in slavery and in freedom, had 
disclosed to him (Mr. Pryor) no deficiency in their nature, physical or moral, and 
had satisfied him that they were altogether competent to the highest achievements 
of civilisation. 


Had Gen. Pryor personally visited this section since the war, he would 
have found that the stern realities presented to his quick eye and clear 
understanding do not confirm the flattering tale drawn from the 
figures of the census, and that both materially and morally, as well as 
intellectually and numerically, the negro race has deteriorated terribly 
in the last eight years. He would have found that, outside of the 
larger cities and towns, they are not seeking or receiving even the 
rudiments of education or of culture, are accumulating neither real 
estate nor money, and outside of a few Africanised localities, are worse 
off in every way than before emancipation. The flattering figures of 
the census tell only a very small part of the story; for although 
“figures cannot lie,” yet the deductions drawn from them may often 
be erroneous, as in the present case. What many of the planters now 
begin to consider “a blessing in disguise ” to them, viz: emancipation 
and the consequent release from the lifelong care of their laborers, 
because with slavery capital was chained to labor, and now tt is free, has 
proved a very disguised blessing indeed to the poor negro, who knows 
not how to profit by it, and who does not. The planter now fays only 
Jor the labor, nothing for the body of the negro; and if he still clothes, 
feeds and houses him and his family, it is only while he is able to com- 
pensate him through the proceeds of his work actually given. To 
give but one out of a thousand proofs in my possession, the following 
extract from the leading paper in the Southwest, the Modile Register, 
will suffice to show how fallacious the high hopes of the freedman’s 
future, on comparing his past and present, actually are. The Register 
says: 

“During the four years of war, when women and children, utterly 
helpless, were confided to the care of the blacks in eleven States, who 
ever heard of a single act of violence done to the person of any one 
of them? Now, every paper we open brings to us, to make the heart 
sick, wholesale butcheries, nameless outrages upon women and chil- 
dren — which make the blood run cold —in all of which negroes are 
the leading actors. ‘The negroes in this city (Mobile) constitute about 
one-third of the population, and yet the bills of mortality for the year 
show @ majority of interments were of blacks. Look at the weekly re- 
ports of interments ; see the frightful catalogue of still-born black 
children, and note the diseases of adults resulting from excess and 
depraved habits! Look in upon our lower courts and you will see 
Sourfifths of those arraigned for criminal offences are negroes! But 
a few months since fourteen subjects for the penitentiary were sen- 
tenced, and out of those /welve were negroes.” 

This was written early in 1372, and a similar or a worse’state of 
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things still exists there. Yet the freedman has enjoyed exceptional 
advantages at Mobile. In combination with the carpet-baggers he 
has held the government of the city and of the State, until very recently 
the former has been wrested from their control. They enjoy all the 
privileges of the Civil Rights Bill to its extreme extent, constituting 
half the police of the city. He can control the public funds and the 
public schools —the purse, the sword and education. Yet now his 
latter end is worse than his first. And as he is there, so is he else- 
where. ‘The figures of the census even prove the diminution and de- 
crease of the race, in the last decade, as contrasted with the rate of 
increase in the preceding ones, and the causes were only commencing 
to act, when that census was taken, which now are in full force, to 
blight the coming race. The natural increase of the white population, 
from census to census, has been 13.8 per cent. The slave increase 9 
per cent. Free negro increase, before the war, but 4 percent. The 
census estimate of white increase includes immigration, and is therefore 
erroneous. In the continental States the increase averages 5 per cent. 
Hence we may safely conclude that the slave increase before the war 
was greater than that of the white, from births alone. The proper 
standard to estimate his increase ow would be the free negro increase, 
which was but half the slave; and the constant cry for labor from the 
South, with a diminishing area under cultivation (not half probably), 
since the negro— ay, and the white man — have got to work, proves 
the diminution of the number of laborers ; for if they emigrate from 
one cotton State they move into another. As to the prophetic vision 
of their all immigrating to the Southwest, while the white current is to 
flow back into the border States, a short visit to those Southern States 
to-day will dissipate the baseless theory. The freedman drifts, it is 
true, to south and southwest, but he drifts as aimlessly back again to 
the point from which he started. Neither Providence nor fixed purpose 
apparently presides over his erratic migrations, and the great white 
States of Georgia and Alabama, and even Louisiana, with the young 
giants Arkansas and Texas, form a formidable breakwater against 
any such inundation, even were it seriously meditated by the black, or 
planned by his special providence, the carpet-bagger or national Gov- 
ernment. As to “the prejudice still strong at the South, and almost 
equally so at the North” which Gen. Pryor’s lecture “was intended to 
destroy or at least weaken,” it has existed since the days of unrecorded 
history in the case of the children of Ham. In the pictorial repre- 
sentations of ancient Egypt, in fresh and unfading colors, you will 
see to-day in the rock-walled tombs of Luxor and Upper Egypt, those 
strange records of a vanished people and civilisation giving their life 
of every day, thousands of years ago. In all the endless processions 
of triumphant conquerors painted there, in no single instance will you 
see the negro represented as conqueror or king! He is often intro- 
duced, and by his peculiar type you recognise him. What he is to-day 
he was then im cranial, facial and bodily conformation. He ever 
figures in those processions as a captive and a bearer of burdens. 
To-day, in Egypt, when not drafted in the army as a private he is still 
a domestic slave, or something lower still, not even an agricultural 
laborer. Aisop embodied the opinion of his race—the most cultivated 
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and wisest of what we call “antiquity,” for want of a better name — 
in his famous fable satirising the philanthropic female of his day who 
sought to “wash the Ethiopian white.” The negro is the only race 
that has no history, that is, independent of other races ; but for gen- 
erations since the building of the Pyramids has continued barbarous 
and unimprovable, and whose highest pitch of improvement has been 
attained in exile and slavery in our Southern land, relapsing again 
into semi-barbarism, even in the same land, in the few places in 
Louisiana and North and South Carolina where they have been left 
to their own unassisted devices. 

The argument as to the increased cotton crops is equally fallacious. 
The great and indeed over-production of cotton at the South last 
year, which will be diminished half-a-million of bales this year, only 
proves that the planters have persisted in sacrificing every other 
culture to that of their favorite staple, since every other crop fell 
far short of the average and the food of men, and horses had to be 
obtained from the West, the consequences of which in a previous 
article have already been portrayed. All the crops will be short this 
year — cotton, rice, sugar, corn—while of cattle Texas only can boast, 
that State not being comprised in the range of my experiences, and of 
its resources or situation therefore no record having been made as of 
its Southern sisters. Texas is a world within and a law unto herself. 
She was so before, she was so during the continuance of, and she has 
been also so since the termination of the war. She has been excep- 
tional in her immunities from the warlike struggle while war lasted, 
and has only profited since bv the immigration it has caused from her 
less fortunate sisters. 

In the cases where the freedman is undertaking the culture of 
cotton, paying for the rent of the land in a proportion of the produce, 
the nearest approach he is making to independent labor or ownership, 
he is doing even less for himself and the land than when working 
under white direction for wages or on shares. The following picture 
of one of these semi-proprietors will stand for a class, although of 
course there are exceptions to whom it will not apply. An Alabama 
journalist who interviewed one of these people gives the following as 
the result of his conversation ; and it has the ring of the truth, giving 
the freedman not as he might be, but as he actually is. It is headed 
“The Model Negro Farmer,” and thus describes him :— 

“The model negro farmer buys an old mule on credit, rents land 
either for a part of the crop or so many bales of cotton, procures 
tools as best he can, buys corn, bacon, &c., for which he gives a lien 
on his crop. About April he begins to prepare for planting corn, 
either breaking or laying off in rows, to break out the middles after 
the corn is up. Corn-planting over, he prepares some time in May to 
prepare for cotton. ‘Cuffee gwine to use any juanner? No, bless 
your life, I’se not gwine to buy juanner to put on other folks’ lan’!’ 
Well, after dinner some sultry evening he saunters from his hut, and 
after surveying his prospects, says: ‘ Whew, sun gitten hot ; time I’sc 
plantin’ my cotton.’ He hitches up his mule to his one-horse cart, 
and off he goes to hunt cotton-seed. After planting his cotton, then 
for a fish or a hunt. Some June Monday morning he wakes up about 
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one or two hours by the sun, and after breakfast hitches up his mule 
to run round his corn; after treating his cotton the same way he 
takes to chopping. Then for another big frolic, to say nothing about 
his going to meeting, and to town every Saturday. After this fashion 
he gets through the year. He then takes the little cotton he makes 
to market, and sells it for provision bills, returns his mule to its 
former owners, and goes home broke, consoling himself by saying: 
‘If I didn’t git any money, I’se had a heap of freedom!’ He takes 
down his plank and fire-coal and figures thus — 


‘o is naught, 5 is a figger, 
All for de account, none for de nigger!’ 


Then he lays his plank aside, pulls his potatoes out of the fire, and 
whistles his favorite song — 


‘Nigger work hard all de year, 
White man tote de money.’ ” 


There is a great deal more of truth than poetry in this description 
of the model negro farmer, and the writer has seen. only too many 
living illustrations of it in Alabama and Mississippi, whither the 
flood-tide of freedmen is pouring, with frequent ebb-tides. Wanting 
their old facilities of cash or credit, many of the cotton planters have 
been compelled to try the hazardous experiment of leasing their lands 
either to single negroes or gangs, with much the result described 
above. Can it be wondered at that proprietor, laborer, and land 
are getting each and all poorer every year, or can it be hoped that 
the end of such a system can possibly be aught but disastrous to all? 

The present state of things is bad enough, but the promise of this 
year’s crops will not be fulfilled. Short crops and failure everywhere 
seem to be the rule, not the exception, with regard to the great 
staples, and in Georgia only do the planters seem to have been wise 
enough to lay down any considerable breadth of corn. Cotton has 
been still the staff on which the Southern planter leaned, and it has 
failed him, and despondency, almost despair, now seems to be settling 
down upon him. He recognises at last that the days of the old plan- 
tation will never return, and that the dilapidation of his buildings 
and fences is but a symbol of his fortunes. He has tried the experi- 
ment of share-planting, leasing, hiring, and one seems as unproductive 
as the other. The freedman too is a sufferer by the change, and very 
malcontent in as far as his careless and thoughtless nature will permit 
him to be; but he reconciles himself better to the situation, having 
fewer wants and wishes, and like the Neapolitan lazzarone, with sun- 
shine, idleness, and simple food, and with a modicum of the cheap 
luxuries of whiskey and tobacco, regards philosophically each annual 
failure to improve his condition. 

The great, the vital question for the Southern cotton and sugar- 
growing region is the question of labor, and its regulation so as to 
make it profitable to employer and employed. In God’s good provi- 
dence doubtless a satisfactory solution will be found ; but the wit or 
the wisdom of man can neither devise it nor predict the form it will 
take, in view of the presez+ chaotic condition of things now existing, 
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and which this contribution has been intended imperfectly to convey. 
What a freedman will do when left to his own devices as proprietor 
of the soil, the experience of Jamaica shows in its most favorable 
aspects, as Hayti and the French West Indies do in its worst. Here 
is the testimony of the latest visitor, Antonio Gallenza, who visited 
Cuba and Jamaica last year to examine into these facts as commis- 
sioner of the Zimes or some other leading London newspaper. The 
relative proportion of white and black in Jamaica is as 13,000 to 
493,000, and a white man and negro there live-under a Civil Rights 
Bill practically. Emancipation took place in 1834. What is the result 
Mr. Gallenza’s testimony will show: “Her planters have been ruined, 
her estates have been abandoned, and there has been a terrible 
falling-off in her revenue as in her white population, recruited as it 
has been by French creole emigrants from Cuba. Land which might 
well answer the description of an earthly paradise, is to be had almost 
for the mere asking ; estates formerly worth £60,000 may now be had 
for £5000, while the cost of living for a large family does not exceed 
4500 per annum, and this land cultivated land, once yielding almost 
ducal revenues. The Jamaica planters were not only ruined, but 
disheartened ; they were at a loss what to do with the freed blacks. 
A small knot of white shepherds in charge of a very numerous black 
flock, they had lost that magic ascendancy of race which had hitherto 
exerted its power. A free negro began to consider himself as good 
as a white man, nay, for agricultural purposes in this climate far 
better. He settled or squatted on the land on the footing of equality, 
and by numbers, either in voting or by sheer force, attempted to 
establish his supremacy. Extermination of the whites and a new 
Haytian Jamaica would have been the result had not Great Britain 
interposed, deprived both blacks and whites of the dangerous privilege 
of self-government, and laid the island under a paternal rule, that is, 
constituted it a subject colony governed by the mother State with the 
aid of a standing military force. This was in 1865. The whites can 
not or will not do the work of the country, and they do not know how 
to get the blacks to do it for them. The emancipated negro either 
will not work at all or only to the extent or in the manner that suits 
himself ; he has been taught by his ranting minister that labor is 
degradation. Either as free settlers or squatters, or as farmers 
paying rent, they cultivate their own ‘ provision grounds ’— consider- 
able plots of land on the outskirts of what were once thriving estates 
— producing food and as much coffee, sugar or fruit as may buy a 
few cheap luxuries. Pauperism is not known among them, although 
their cultivation of the soil is rude and primitive. Addicted to petty 
rural larceny, troublesome to each other as well as to their white 
neighbors, they constitute a peaceful and merry community on condi- 
tions somewhat analogous to those of Swiss cottagers in Appenzell 
and Glarus. The negroes will only work for themselves, or if they 
hire themselves to the whites, disregard both the terms of the contract 
and convenience of their employers, so as to drive them to despair. 
In a few instances it has been found possible to carry on a large 
sugar estate by means of free labor ; but the immense majority both 
of sugar-planters and cattle-breeders declare that é¢ is impossible to get 
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on with the negroes, have been for years trying to import coolies 
and East Indians, securing about 8000, and are now trying to get 
Maltese. The native or negro laborers constitute 150,000.” He 
concludes with this emphatic statement: “ Were Jamaica to remain 
in the end a mere negro colony under English rule, it might assume ‘the 
aspect of an orderly and happy community, contrasting in every 
respect with the barbarism of the Haytian Republic.” 

The testimony of this disinterested observer, and the conclusions 
reluctantly forced upon him, do not tend to establish the capacity of 
the negro, under most advantageous circumstances, for self-govern- 
ment, or even active co-operation in its establishment or maintenance. 

On one point only is the survey of the Southern States satisfactory, 
and it is with pardonable pride that a Southern man may refer to it. 
In the Evangelical Conference a distinguished Southern divine, Dr. 
Hoge, made reference to it, declaring that if “freedom from pauperism 
and crime indicates a healthful and elevated civilisation, then the 
South stood higher in the scale than the North, for by the census 
reports she stands highest on the list in both respects.” The figures 
of the census confirm Dr. Hoge’s statement, for they prove, rstly, 
That pauperism prevails in the New England States in the proportion 
of 44 to every 10,000 inhabitants, while in the Southern States the 
ratio is but 13, two-thirds less. 2dly. In taking the native white popu- 
lation the New England ratio is 47 in 10,000; in the entire white 
population of the South the ratio is but 14. 3dly. In the foreign 
population of the New England States the ratio is 35 to 10,000 ; 
among the colored population of the Southern States the ratio is but 
13 in every 10,000. The criminal statistics tell equally well for the 
South. In the New England States the ratio is 11 in 10,000; in the 
Southern (white and black) but 8. In the native New England popu- 
lation it is 8 in 10,000; in the Southern white population but 4}. 
Among the foreign population of New England the proportion rises 
to 26 in every 10,000 ; among the colored population of the South it 
is about 13 in every 10,000. Thus we see that the colored criminals 
outnumber their white neighbors just three to one, but are almost on 
a level with the people of New England as respects criminal statistics, 
compiled by the United States authorities. Dr. Hoge pointed out 
also the yet more surprising fact that the “rigidly righteous” of New 
England have less church accommodation than what has been regarded 
the “ungodly” South can boast of. For whereas in New England 
there is but one church for every 643 inhabitants, in the South there 
is one church for 518 inhabitants. In the New England States there 
are 5421 churches accommodating 2,200,000 people ; in the Southern 
States there are 18,000 churches with accommodation for 4,707,000 
persons. The total population of the New England States is about 
3,500,000 ; of the Southern, of whites about 5,500,000, of blacks 
about 4,000,000, or a little less. These facts and figures tell well for the 
South, for religion, morality and the absence of pauperism are the best 
bases for a community. 

With regard to the educational and religious training of the Southern 
freedmen something has been done, but much more remains to do. 
Thus far the results in the former case have not been very encourag- 
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ing The Freedmen’s Bureau, out of its many millions, nominally ex- 
pended (or claims to have done so) $3,500,000 only for educational 
purposes, and but little fruit can be shown for so much seed. The 
Southern States in which native white rule has prevailed have made 
liberal arrangements and contributions to this end, and still continue 
so to do, in spite of the apathy or opposition of the colored race, who 
are to be benefitted by it. Virginiu has taken the lead, and Georgia fol- 
lowed closely. The question of levying a local tax for common schools 
was carried in Virginia in every district of the State where voted for, 
except one in which she colored people voted solidly against it. In 
another large district, where the colored people were in the majority, 
they left it to the white people, who voted unanimously for it, while not 
a freedman’s vote was cast in favor of it, though the whites were the 
property-holders, and on them the tax would fall. In fact the freed- 
man, like Gallio, “cares for none of these things.” He must be edu- 
cated up to a sense of their importance by his white neighbors, who 
prefer educated labor now. 

But the length of this article forbids the presentation of more of the 
considerations connected with the change in the Southern plantation, 
and the willing hands that used to work it. The attempt has been 
made to give an outline sketch of what it used to be and what it is, as 
well as to portray the relative attitudes of late master and man in 
connection with it. If the picture be not painted in brighter hues and 
in a more hopeful spirit, it is because the Southern country is yet in 
the condition of the world immediately after the subsidence of the 
waters of the flood, when neither raven nor dove could bring good 
tidings back to the anxious survivors. Yet in this case, as in that, 
recovery and relief are sure to come from the same mighty hand that 
dispenses both punishment ‘and blessings, and whose creatures in 
faith and hope must await his decrees, submitting to the worst, but 
anxicusly anticipating better and brighter times. 


Epwin De LEon. 








WIND OF THE WINTER NIGHT 


IND of the winter night, O wintry wind, 
Say wherefore dost thou ever moan and weep? 
Is it for joys that thou hast left behind ? 
Or seekest what thou dost not hope to find, 
Neither on land, nor yet upon the deep? 
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Thou hast the every sound and sign of grief 
That mortal grief hath ever made and known, 
When thy dread wrath doth strip the last red leaf 
From forest-tree, and frightened seamen reef 
Their sails, e’en then thou ceasest not to moan. 


So, when thou comest gentle as the breath, 
When Pleiades have set, on halcyon sea, 

So still, thou scarcely would disturb the wreath 
Rising from cottage-top, thou’rt sad as death, 
The tranquil, noiseless death of infancy. 


Many the waking dream that I have had, 

O wind, at midnight, in my chamber lone, 

When trees were bare, and earth with ice was clad, 
And melancholy bodings, memories sad 

Oppressed my soul, and soothing sleep was gone. 


When thou hast come most loud and fierce, then I 
Have seemed to hear the mountains and the sea 
Bewail for all their dead in sympathy ; 

And then, anon, a prostrate people cry, 

With breaking hearts, for loss of liberty. 


Sometimes thou rushest from the battle-field, 

And I hear the war-steeds neighing, and their tread, 
The cannon’s boom, the clash of sword and shield, 
The cry of horror when the vanquished yield, 

And leave behind their dying and their dead. 


And I have hearkened, O thou wind, when thou 
Above the courts of aged kings had passed, 
When fallen were the sons they thought t’ endow 
With diadems. Alas! methought, how low 
Imperial glory may descend at last! 


I may not tell, as thou, the grief, the blight, 
The mortal anguish that befall the great; 
As Theseus mourning for his Hippolyte ; 

As Oedipus, the parricide, of sight 

Bereft, flying from Thebes with weary feet. 


The son of Japhet, ’neath the eagle’s beak, 
Plaining to mountain, river, earth, and sea; 
Ixion’s ceaseless agony from wreak 

Of Juno; Orpheus going forth to seek 
Among the dead, the lost Eurydice. 
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King David, when, from Ephraim’s wood, there came 
The tale of Absalom pierced by Joab’s blade; 

When in the wilderness Elijah laid 

Him down, and calling on his father’s name, 

To die beneath the juniper he prayed. 


Then voices more subdued are in thy. tones: 
The wails of widows, wives, or maids forsaken: 
The lonely Isis seeking for the bones 

Of her mangled lord; or Ariadne’s moans ; 

Or Demeter’s, when Proserpine was taken. 


Or Io’s lowings; Europe’s sad lament; 
Andromache’s ; or hers who from the shore 
Did leap into the sea, in testament 

Of love for Ceyx; Medea’s rage, when spent 
Her power to charm, and Jason loved no more. 


The Moabitess, cleaving to the side 

Of Naomi, entreating she might share 

Her destiny of life and death; the tide 

Of grief from Eli’s daughter, when she cried 
For Israel’s shame, and died in her despair. 


Again: not from the places where the dead 

Are mourned, but where the friendless die alone — 
A babe in forest wild, or on his bed 

A saint imprisoned —thou, with solemn tread, 
Stealest to me, and whisperest “He is gone!” 


R. M. JOHNSTON. 








PETE HARRIS. 


— 


in the wild woods of Alabama, on the banks of the limpid 
Tallapoosa. I delighted to get away from the cramped city and 
school to where I had free range with horse, gun, dog and fishing- 


ie my youth it happened to me to spend many of my vacations 
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pole — not vod; that conveys a more advanced stage of sport. Our 
neighborhood was sparsely settled, and society, such as there was, 
was trammelled by the minimum of conventionality. Deer and 
turkey abounded in the woods, and what we called trout and im- 
mense catfish were plentiful in the river. This, taken with the fact 
that the natives were rough, kindly, and totally addicted to hunting 
and fishing, made my visits to the country a green spot for a boy. 

The Creek Indians had been recently removed from the country, 
and most of the settlers were men who had lived among them. They 
had acquired many of the ways of the aborigines. I shall never forget 
my surprise when I shot at and, as I afterwards found, killed my 
first deer. I had been placed at one of the stands while Pete Harris 
took the drive. I had not been waiting very long when the hounds 
opened briskly. As-the exhilarating cry, faing,at first, grew louder 
and louder as they approached, incipient stages of the “ buck fever” 
took violent hold of me. My imagination pictured an immense herd 
of antlered stags sweeping by me; and when within forty paces of me 
I heard a tearing and crashing through the brake, and not an antlered 
stag, but a two-year-old doe broke from the copse into a small opening, 
I almost forgot my gun, not so entirely however but that I managed 
to “let fly” in the direction of the game. The report soon brought 
the imperturbable Pete Harris on his little mule to my stand. 

“Seen him?” inquired Pete, laconically. 

“Yes,” I replied, still excited, but doing my best to appear cool. 
“He went through that opening by the pine-tree like a shot.” I 
threw that in as a suggestive plea for bad shooting. 

“Hit him?” 

“T should rather say not, from the way he ran.” 

“Throw his tail down?” continued Pete, in the same undisturbed 
manner, 

“Well,” said I reflectively, “I believe he did-slap his tail down 
just as I fired.” 

“Where was he?” 

I showed Pete exactly where the animal was when I fired. He 
examined the ground and said, “Hit putty bad.” He inspected a 
little’ further, and picked up a little piece of pelt the size of a half- 
dime, and pointed to a speck of blood on a leaf and said, “ You’ve 
got him.” 

The first “sign” Pete had discovered after learning that the deer 
had dropped his tail at my fire, was that the deer when hit sprung so 
as to dig deeper in the loose soil with his forefeet. Pete only further 
remarked that the dogs had “stopped ther derned yelpin’, and we 
would find the deer on the aidge of the Big-lick ;” and so it turned out. 
A peculiarity of Pete’s, as indicated by his irreverent way of speaking 
of the hounds, was that he always seemed to be at enmity with his 
dogs, who seemed devoted to him. The above laconic style of con- 
versation was peculiar to Pete only when on business, which with him 
was hunting. At home over the fire or under the thick shade of a 
forest-tree, smoking his cob pipe, he was full of reminiscences. 

Pete Harris was an odd specimen of human nature, not the con- 
ventional backwoodsman at all. I should suppose that he had been 
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rather a helpless, weakly boy who had been the butt of his playmates, 
and who as he grew up to manhood without any one to help or guide 
him, with a strong aversion from steady work, had lapsed into a 
vagabondism that carried him by chance among the Indians, possibly 
with some undefined idea of vindicating to his own consciousness his 
manhood. 

Pete was a very ungainly fellow to look at. It was told of him 
that in the first court held in his county he was drawn on the jury — 
the first ever empanelled in that county, and not deemed an exalted 
privilege by that simple people, who were not impressed with the high 
historic and traditional value of the institution. The judge asked the 
new sheriff if he had all the panel present. 

“The what, Jedge?” 

“The panel —the jury ; have you them all present in court?” 

“Thar is two of ’efff in cote, Jedge, and I am runnin’ t’others down 
with dogs,” replied the sheriff. 

“Where are the two you have?” asked the Judge solemnly. 

“That ar feller with eyes like fried aiggs is one on ’em,” said the 
sheriff, pointing at our friend. 

Pete rejoiced in a flat, unmeaning, freckled face, with protruding 
thin lips ; he was tall, raw-boned, long-armed, splay-footed and knock- 
kneed, and presented as ungainly a figure as you would meet of a 
summer’s day. He was a homely fellow, but withal a very good fel- 
low, and had vindicated his manhood by cultivating a naturally timid, 
shrinking disposition up to a courage that feared nothing but ghosts and 
rattlesnakes. As much as he had seen of these latter vermin and as 
many of them as he had slain, he found it impossible to overcome his 
intense horror of them. I could not possibly restrain a laugh at a 
tableau in which Pete, his mule Dick, and a large rattlesnake were 
prominent performers on one of our hunts. 

Whoever has been much in the country in the Southern States, has 
seen what is known as “the Hurricane.” It is a narrow tract of 
country over which a hurricane has swept, prostrating huge trees ; 
after a time the track of the wind grows up in thick undergrowth. 
These thickets are good resorts for deer, and the venomous rattle- 
snake finds a safe den under the roots of the upturned giants of the 
forest. The deer is the deadly foe of the rattlesnake, always attacking 
him on sight, and unless the sluggish reptile finds shelter among the 
roots, invariably kills him by springing on him with his sharp hoofs, 
all four drawn up close together. The deer is too nimble for the 
snake and rarely gets injured in the conflict. It was in “the Hurri- 
cane” that Pete and I were slowly riding along looking for a 
shot at a deer or turkey. Pete was riding his little mule Dick, an 
animal so small that it seemed as if the relative position of rider and 
beast ought to have been changed ; but Dick was a plucky little mule 
and never gave in, only occasionally sliding his master to the ground 
by a sudden judicious backing, bucking and lowering of his big head. 
This usually passed off with nothing worse than a few terrible oaths, 
a few kicks from his master, and a severe jerking, which Dick really 
cared very little for, though he looked very penitent. On the occasion 
referred to, Dick’s demeanor was more violent than usual. He threw 
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himself back on his haunches with such sudden and intense vigor as 
to throw his rider violently forward, who would ordinarily have gone 
over, but as he was projected forward half the length of his chest over 
the mule’s head, a convulsive clutching at Dick’s ears, and the horror 
painted on the countenances of both master and mule testified to a 
new feature in the case. A second look revealed the fact that just as 
Pete was about to loosen from his moorings and go over with his usual 
yielding to Dick’s persuasive motion, he had caught sight, right under 
his nose, of a huge rattlesnake lying in coil. Dick and his master 
managed, by what the natives called “tall scratching,” to scramble 
out of reach of the snake, and before any other movement Pete had 
sent a rifle-ball through several coils of his snakeship. ‘lhe beast 
counted seventeen rattles. 

There was another little rattlesnake adventure that Pete and I 
agreed to say nothing about ; but as it has beefi’so long now, I don’t 
think it will do any harm to speak of it. Either to add to my im- 
portance, or with some general idea that I might have some use for 
the time of day, I had provided myself with one of those old-fashioned 
bull’s-eye silver watches, the carrying of which Pete insisted was enough 
to stunt any boy’s growth, One Sunday Pete and I, with too much 
reverence for the day to go hunting, were sitting on a pile of rails, 
when suddenly a terrible rattling indicated the proximity of the dreaded 
rattlesnake, Struck with panic, we both ran off to the distance of 
fifty paces before hauling up. Carefully we returned to the rails and 
removed every one with long poles. Satisfying ourselves that the 
snake had left during our retreat, we went off some distance and sat 
onafence. We had hardly forgotten our adventure and gone to other 
subjects, when p-z-z-z-z the dreadful rattle sounded right under us again. 
After another panic and another run, we returned and took down 
several panels of fence without finding the snake. Concluding that it 
was rather snaky outside, we adjourned to the cabin. Scarcely were 
we seated before there seemed to be a whole nest of rattlesnakes 
under the rough stone hearth. We immediately proceeded with great 
circumspection to take up the hearth and floor, but without success. 
In despair I took out my watch: the movement set the main-spring, 
which had somehow got broken, in motion again and explained the 
cause of our fears. The purring sound of the old chronometer’s 
main-spring as it uncoiled itself by starts, was not unlike the warning 
of the rattlesnake. 

But it was principally to give Pete’s receipt for breaking dogs from 
the abominable habit of sucking eggs that I have undertaken to write 
this account of my old friend, thinking the information might be 
useful to young housekeepers and poultry-raisers. I was one day 
complaining to Pete about my dogs being so troublesome about eggs, 
and asked him how he managed to prevent it. ‘“ Well,” said he, “I 
kin give youa sho’ cuo’, I broke a ole dog I had named Louder uv 
it so he never keered to see anuther aigg agin. He wus the wust 
cuss fur suckin’ aiggs I ever see ; an’ I ’termined I’d fix his derned 
aigg-suckin’ idees fur him. One Sunday I had nuthin’ to do, an’ the 
ole ooman had been a cuttin’ up mightly about Loud and her aiggs, 
so I gits a aigg and sucks all the meat out’n it through a hole in one 
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end, and I fills the shell chock full of powder. I laid the aigg down 
on the sill of the do’ and sprinkles a little powder from it round the 
corner of the cabin to the chimbly ; then I knocks a piece of daubin’ 
out’n the chimbly an’ sticks a stick in the fire, an’ I sot down to wait 
for the derned ole rogue. I knowed he would not be long a comin’, 
for he wus the’ best dog I ever see for varmint, and would know that 
aigg was a layin’ round ef he was a layin’ up thar in Dick’s shed. 
Sho’ nuff, presently Loud come a tippin’— tippin’— tippin’ ‘long as ef 
he wa’n’t thinking of nuthin’. When he come to the do’ and seen 
the aigg, down went his head, and jest as he tuck’t in his mouth, I 
touched the fire to the train o’ powder, and Je—rusalem! but you 
ought to a heerd Loud as he went up through the woods: he jest 
farly talked. But Loud ain’t had no scent sence that time, an’ he 
ain’t fit fur nuthin’ now but to warn tuther dogs to let loose aiggs 
alone.” Any one can use the receipt on a favorite dog with assurance 
of complete success. 

That matter of his hounds sucking eggs was the cause of consider- 
able domestic unhappiness to Pete. His wife was a shrew, and 
sometimes made the premises too hot for him. She was an old, 
withered creature, twice Pete’s age ; and I asked him one day how it 
came that a young man like him should have married such an ugly 
old woman. “Well, you see, Doc,” he said, posing himself reflec- 
tively — I was called “Doc” because it was understood that I was 
destined for the medical profession —“ well, you see, Doc, I owed the 
ole ooman a consid’able washing-bill, and she got to both’ing about it, 
so that I thought I would jest marry her and be done with it, and 
now I gits my washing free.” 

Pete had a fixed idea in his mind that if he could get hold of a 
monkey he could make him talk. An enterprising showman had 
taken a menagerie through that country, which had given Pete the 
only opportunity of his life to see any other kinds of “varmints” than 
those of his own forests. Pete did not like to appear unsophisticated, 
and took a quiet and unconcerned view of elephants, lions, tigers, &c., 
with his hands in his pockets, as if he had been used to them all his 
life. But the monkeys were too much for Pete’s dignity and philo- 
sophy ; he was completely absorbed in the tricks and grimaces of 
those second cousins of man. As he looked at them springing from 
perch to perch, contorting their bodies, swinging by their tails, &c., 
Pete’s eyes grew wider and wider, his body swayed with the motion 
of the monkeys. Finally an active fellow who had attracted him 
wonderfully, let himself down, and putting his hands on the floor of 
the cage, eased down into a sitting posture and looked around in a 
self-satisfied, human way. This was more than Pete thought could 
be expected of anything but a human being ; so with a tremendous 
sweep of his long arm he exclaimed, “Ef he ain’t sot down I am 
durned!” Pete’s exclamation brought down the house, and was 
soon after applied in a political discussion with considerable effect. 
It happened after this wise: A gentleman who has since held a 
foremost position in this country and is favorably known wherever 
the English tongue is spoken, was just then in a heated political 
cinvass, for the first time making himself heard. His forcible argu- 
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ment, trenchant satire and keen wit had enabled him to unhorse 
several distinguished competitors. This gentleman, to use the phrase 
of the country, was an uncommonly “ornary” looking individual. 
Weakly and indifferent-looking to a degree, he had a very boyish 
appearance. The leading lawyer and politician of the village had 
frequently announced his intention to demolish this gentleman when 
the current of the campaign should bring him in that direction. 
That time soon came, and the “ornary” little man carried all before 
him. The people applauded to the echo ; they had heard the greatest 
stump-speech that had ever found an echo in those hills. Our village 
friend turned the matter over in his mind, and concluded that the 
effect produced by the orator was not so much what he had said as 
that such a looking creature could speak at all. Therefore when his 
able antagonist had closed, he mounted the platform and said, 
“ Fellow-citizens, I have listened with great attention to the gentle- 
man who has just addressed you, and I am at a loss to account for 
the effect his speech seemed to produce, except that it is like Pete 
Harris and the monkey —not that the speech of my young friend 
had anything in it, but that he could have made any speech at all. 
As Pete Harris said of the monkey, ‘Ef he ain’t sot down I’m 
durned!’” The familiar allusion was almost too much for even the 
powerful speech the people had just heard. 

One of Pete’s adventures that he did not relish being joked about 
was a fight with a deer in which Pete came off “second best.” Creas- 
ing is an operation well-known among deer-hunters. If a ball grazes 
pretty sharply a certain point of the neck of the deer, it stuns him for 
a while without materially injuring him. Pete on one occasion, while 
“still” hunting, brought down a fine buck ; going to him, he rested 
his rifle against a tree, and getting a-straddle of the animal, with 
characteristic deliberation he drew his hunting-knife to cut his throat. 
No sooner had a slight incision been effected than the deer sprang up 
with such force as to throw Pete down, the knife flying twenty feet 
from him. Pete held on to an antler which he had grasped, and a 
fierce struggle ensued, in which he lost nearly all his raiment and was 
considerably wounded by the sharp, hard hoofs of the deer. The 
horn finally gave way and was left in Pete’s hand ; but by this time 
the deer was so enraged that he was not inclined to give up the fight, 
and Pete could only keep out of the way of the infuriated beast by 
dodging around a tree. Nearly exhausted, he was rescued by the 
timely advent of some huntsmen. 

I-could give innumerable anecdotes of Pete’s hunting and fishing 
adventures. How he tumbled in one day while catching a trout — I 
think I must give that. One mode of fishing for trout was with a long 
pole, to which was attached a string about two feet long, with four large 
hooks surrounded by an arrangement of deer-tail and red flannel, to 
represent a young duck. While one of us propelled the “dug-out” with 
a paddle, the other sat in the prow and trailed or bobbed the bait on 
the surface of the water. In this way we had fine sport at times. It 
was Pete’s turn to fish while I paddled (though I must do Pete’s 
memory the justice to say that he generally did about three-fourths of 
the. rowing); but this time he was fishing, and hooked a large trout 
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that came rushing from the depth of the river Ike a Parrott shell. 
Pete did everything more awkwardly than any other man I ever saw, 
and instead of keeping his seat and landing the fish, he got up in his 
excitement, and the gunwale of the narrow canoe struck the calves of 
both his legs just as he made a strong pull at the fish, and of course 
he “sot down” in the water. He rapidly disappeared from sight, but 
not before he had thrown his pole to me with “ Ketch that durned ”"— 
bubble, bubble, bubble, from the depths supplied the word. Pete 
went down head-foremost like a shot, and I drew in the trout (a three- 
pounder) just as his feet disappeared below the surface of the water. 
It was not a minute before Pete came up puffing and blowing, with: 
“ Did you ketch that durned fish—durn him?” That sort of thing 
was a small matter to Pete. 

The humorous side of Pete’s character took a practical turn. I 


saw him one Court-day, wh: ere was a large crowd assembled, go 
up to a man who had that rmation of mouth which gives great 
prominence to the tec ned an effort to him to keep his lips 


drawn over his teeth, and when he laughed the lips drew back, ex- 
posing the gums. Pete drew the man prominently forward and said: 
“Gentlemen, let me introduce to you all the man who can bite the 
bottom out’n a skillet without blacking his gums.” The pleased smile 
which had at first wreathed the face of the party introduced changed 
into wrath, and Pete had to do what has been recently Latinised into 
surgite, agite/ (git up and git), He escaped from that scrape, but was 
not so fortunate a short time afterwards when he met a man in the 
village whose name he learned was Adair (prorounced in that part of the 
world Adeer). With great simplicity Pete approached the stranger and 
said : “ What mout yeer name be, stranger?” “ Adeer,” the stranger 
replied ; “and what mout your’n be?” “ Mine is a Turkey,” said Pete 
simply. But this man was not to be trifled with in this way. A fight 
ensued, in which Pete got badly worsted ; his antagonist used the 
dreaded bowie, and injured Pete so much that he was hardly ever the 
same man again. 

Peace be to the ashes of Pete Harris! I have known worse men 
than Pete. 


W. N. NELSON. 
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TWO PRIVATE LETTERS OF WASHINGTON. 


[For the former of these two letters we are indebted to the kindness of John S. 
Barnes, Esq., of New York. It has just been printed in the Historical Record, a 
periodical published for private circulation only. The original is now in the collec- 
tion of Thos. Addis Emmet, Esq. The second letter has never been published, 
and our copy is from the autograph in the possession of Henry Garrett, Esq., of 
Baltimore. ] 


‘eae relationship which Lund Washington, to whom these letters 
are addressed, bore to the General, is not exactly known, and 
was probably not very near. But he was a man in whom Washington 
placed great confidence, and for whom he had high regard ; and when 
he left Mount Vernon, in 1775, to take command of the army, he left. 
his estates and private affairs in Lund’s charge. For these services 
Washington paid him a salary ; but in the letter naming the terms, he 
adds :—“ I do not offer this as any temptation to induce you to go on 
more cheerfully in prosecuting these schemes of mine. I should do 
injustice to you were I not to acknowledge that your conduct has ever 
appeared to me above everything sordid ; but I offer it in considera- 
tion of the great charge you have upon your hands, and my entire 
dependence upon your fidelity and industry. It is the greatest, indeed 
it is the only comfortable reflection I enjoy on this score, that my 
business is in the hands of a person concerning whose integrity I have 
not a doubt, and on whose care I can rely.” 

Notwithstanding the pressure of military affairs and other public 
business, the General kept up a constant and frequent correspondence 
with Lund, receiving regular reports of what was going on at Mount 
Vernon and the neighborhood, and in return giving directions, often 
of surprising minuteness, for the regulation of everything on the place. 
In these letters too the General occasionally expresses himself with 
more freedom about public business and public men than he judged 
discreet in his more formal correspondence. Unfortunately but very 
few of these letters are known to be in existence. The present writer 
has copies (made by himself from the autographs) of three, besides the 
two here given ; but to his regret he cannot prevail upon the owner 
to allow them to be laid before the readers of THe SouTHERN 
MAGAZINE, 

At the time when the first letter was written, Washington had been 
in command but a few weeks. The English forces held Boston, and 
the Americans, with weak lines, were besieging the city. Washington’s 
first care had been to improve the defences of the camp, and strengthen 
the weak lines ; and the works went on with surprising rapidity under 
his eye. All communication with the city had been cut off, and the 
prospect for the American cause looked exceedingly bright ; but there 
were circumstances not known to the enemy, that made the situation 
critical and the whole prospect gloomy. There was almost no powder 
in the camp ; and Washington’s urgent applications to the Colonial 
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authorities brought him no supplies ; or at most, after a delay of a 
fortnight, a small stock, not enough for one day of general action, from 
the Jerseys. 

There were angry disputes and jealousies, also, among the con- 
tingents from the New England States, greatly demoralising the army. 
Ethan Allen was claiming command at Ticonderoga, on the strength 
of his exploit and his authority from the Connecticut Assembly. 
Benedict Arnold claimed it on the strength of his instructions and 
commission from the Massachusetts Committee of Safety ; and, as he 
wrote that body, he “was determined to insist upon his right.” This 
point was scarcely adjusted by Congress, when new dissensions arose. 
Col. Hinman arrived at Ticonderoga with a Connecticut regiment, 
and the Green Mountain Boys (Allen’s men) returned home, their time 
of enlistment having expired. Arnold at once began to assert his 
superior authority over Hinman, he holding a commission from Massa- 
chusetts, and Hinman only from. New York. 

In the meantime Allen and Warner had raised another regiment of 
Green Mountain Boys, and their rival claims for command “filled the 
Green Mountains with discord and party feud.” There being appre- 
hensions of an attack from. Canada, Gen. Schuyler was sent by Con- 
gress to take command and organise matters on that frontier, and soon 
wrote to his commander-in-chief a dismal letter representing the state 
of affairs. Washington replied that the difficulties with which he had 
himself to contend at headquarters were to Schuyler’s “as a portrait 
at full length was to a miniature.” 

The allusion to “the Scotchmen” seems to refer to some Scottish 
settlers who had been intimidated into submission by the threats of 
Lord Dunmore, who, driven from Virginia, was then on board a 
British man-of-war, exercising martial law, so far as he could, and 
threatening a terrible vengeance to come upon the rebels. It was 
known that Mount Vernon was marked out for destruction, and 
Washington’s brother, Augustine, had advised Mrs. Washington to 
leave it and take refuge with friends beyond the Blue Ridge ; a sug- 
gestion which she declined. Lund Washington was not apprehen- 
sive of danger. In a letter which is probably in answer to this, he 
writes :—“ Lord Dunmore will hardly himself venture up this river, 
nor do I believe he will send on that errand. You may depend I 
will be watchful, and upon the least alarm persuade her to move.” 
Washington, however, was probably not altogether reassured, for he 
invited his wife to join him in camp, which she did in November, re- 
maining with him until the next summer. Not long after her return 
to Virginia, Dunmore made a foray up the Potomac, intending to de- 
vastate Mount Vernon and seize Mrs. Washington as a hostage, but 
he was repulsed by some Virginia militia ; so that the General’s ap- 
prehension for the safety of his wife was far from being unfounded. 

The “Government” referred to in the fourth paragraph is evi- 
dently that of Massachusetts, and not the Continental Congress. 


CAMP AT CAMBRIDGE, August 20th, 1775. 


Dear Lund : 
Your letter by Capt. Prince came to my hands last night. I was 
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glad to learn by it, that all are well. The account given of the 
behaviour of the Scotchmen, at Port Tobacco and Piscataway, sur- 
prised and vexed me. Why did they embark in the cause? What 
do they say for themselves? What do others say of them? Are 
they admitted into company, or kicked out of it? What do their 
countrymen urge in justification of them? They are fertile in inven- 
tion, and will offer excuses, where excuses can be made. I cannot 
say, but I am curious to learr the reasons why men, who had sub- 
scribed and bound themselves to each other, and their country, to 
stand forth in defence of it, should lay down their arms the first 
moment they were called upon. 

Although I never hear of the mill under the direction of Simpson, 
without a degree of warmth and vexation at his extreme stupidity, 
yet, if you can spare money from other purposes, I could wish to 
have it sent to him, that it may, if possible, be set a-going before the 
works get ruined and spoiled, and my whole money perhaps totally 
lost. If I am really to lose Barron’s debt to me, it will be a pretty 
severe stroke upon the back of Adams, and the expense I am led 
into by that confounded fellow Simpson, and necessarily so in renting 
my lands unde: the management of Cleveland. 

Spinning should go forward with all possible dispatch, as we shall 
have nothing else to depend upon, if these disputes continue another 
year. I can hardly think that Lord Dunmore can act so loose, and 
unmanly a part, as to think of seizing Mrs. Washington, by way of 
revenge upon me ; however, as I suppose she is, before this time, 
gone over to Mr. Calvert’s, and will soon after return, and go down 
to New Kent, she will be out of his reach for two or three months to 
come, in, which time matters may, and probably will, take such a turn 
as to render her removal either absolutely necessary or quite useless. 
I am, nevertheless, exceedingly thankful to the gentlemen of Alexan- 
dria, for their friendly attention to this point, and believe you will if 
there is any sort of reason to suspect a thing of this kind, provide a 
kitchen for her in Alexandria, or some other place of safety else- 
where, for her and my papers. 

The people of this Government have obtained a character which 
they by no means deserved — their officers, generally speaking, are 
the most indifferent kind of people I ever saw. I have already 
broke one colonel and five captains for cowardice, and for drawing 
more pay and provisions than they had mén in their companies — 
there are two more colonels now under arrest, and to be tried for the 
same offences— in short, they are by no means such troops in any 
respect as you are led to believe of them, from the accounts which 
are published, but I need not make myself enemies among them by 
this declaration, although it is consistent with truth. I dare say the 
men would fight very well (if properly officered), although they are 
exceedingly dirty and nasty people. Had they been properly con- 
ducted at Bunker’s Hill (on the 17th of June), or those that were 
there, properly supported, the regulars would have met with a 
shameful defeat, and a much more considerable loss than they did, 
which is now known to be exactly 1057, killed and wounded — it was 
for their behaviour on that occasion, that the above officers were 
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broke, for I never spared one that was accused of cowardice, but 
brot ’em to immediate tryal. 

Our lines of defence are now completed as near, or at least, as can 
be. We now wish them to come out, as soon as they please, but they 
(that is the enemy) discover no inclination to quit their own works of 
defence, and as it is almost impossible for us to get to them, we do 
nothing but watch each other’s motions all day, at the distance of 
about a mile, every now ana then picking off a straggler, when we 
can catch them without their entrenchments ; in return, they often 
attempt to eannonade our lines, to no other purpose than the waste 
of a considerable quantity of powder to themselves, which we would 
be very glad to get. 

What does Doctor Craik say to the behaviour of his countrymen, 
and townspeople? Remember me kindly to him, and tell him that I 
should be very glad to see him here, if there was anything worth his 
acceptance, but the Massachusetts people suffer nothing to go by 
them that they can lay hands upon. ° 

I wish the money could be had from Hill, and the bills of exchange, 
(except Col. Fairfax’s, which ought to be sent to him immediately), 
turned into cash ; you might then, I should think, be able to furnish 
Simpson with about £300, but you are to recollect that I have got 
Cleveland, and the hired people with him, to pay also. I would not 
have you buy a single bushel of wheat till you can see with some kind 
of certainty what market the flour is to go to, and if you can not find 
sufficient employment in repairing the mill works, and other things 
of this kind, for Mr. Roberts and Thomas Alford, they must be 
closely employed in making casks, or working at the carpenter or 
other business, or, otherwise, they must be discharged, for it is not 
reasonable, as all mill business will, probably, be at an end for a 
while, that I am to pay them £100 a year to be idle. I should think 
Roberts himself must see, and be sensible of the reasonableness of 
this request, as I believe few millers will find employment if our ports 
are shut up, and the wheat kept in the straw, or otherwise for greater 
security. 

I will write to Mr. Milnor to forward you a good country boulting 
cloth for Simpson, which endeavor to have conveyed to him by the 
first safe conveyance. I wish you would quicken Lanphire and Sears 
about the dining room chimneypiece, (to be executed as mentioned in 
one of my last letters), as I could wish to have that end of the house 
completely finished before I return. I wish you had done the end of 
the new kitchen, next to the garden, as also the old kitchen, with 
rusticated boards ; however, as it is not, I would have the corners 
done so, in the manner of our new church, those two especially which 
fronts the quarter. What have you done with the well? Is that 
walled up? Have you any accounts of the painter? How does he 
behave at Fredericksburg? 

I much approve of your sowing wheat in clear ground, although 
you should be late in doing it, and if for no other purpose than a 
tryal. It is a growing I find, as well as a new practice, that of over- 
seers keeping horses, and for what purpose, unless it be to make fat 
horses at my expense, I know not, as it is no saving of my own horses, 
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I do not like the custom, and wish you would break it— but do as you 
will, as I can not pretend to interfere at this distance. 
Remember me kindly to all the neighbours who enquire after 
Your affectionate friend, and servant, 
G. WASHINGTON. 


The next letter was written under still more trying circumstances. 
The battle of Long Island had been fought and lost, and the army 
had made a midnight retreat across the river, and taken up its quarters 
in New York ; the English fortifying the posts on the island, and their 
fleet anchoring within cannon-shot of the city. Danger being immi- 
nent, desertions were frequent, and “in a few days the Connecticut 
militia dwindled from six to less than two thousand.” 

But the enemy did not press their advantages, as Lord Howe was 
in hopes of a peaceful settlement, founded on a return of the colonies 
to their allegiance, and on the 11th of September a Committee of 
Congress waited upon him to know what he had to propose. The 
interview, of course, came to nothing; but the idea of a peaceful 
settlement being at hand, got abroad and did damage. , 

On the 14th occurred the skirmish at Turtle Bay, in which Wash- 
ington, enraged at the dastardly flight of Putnam’s Connecticut men, 
snapped his pistols at the fugitives, and dashing his hat upon the 
ground cried out: “Are these the men with whom I am to defend 
America!” But his presence of mind soon returned, and he hastily 
seized Harlem heights, to which he withdrew the army, and there con- 
structed a fortified camp. His own headquarters he established at 
the vacant house of Col. Roger Morris, his companion in the Braddock 
expedition, his successful rival in love, and now a leading Tory. 

On their part the enemy were busy, bringing up their heavy guns, 
for an attack upon the American camp both by land and water. 
Most of his men had been enlisted for a year ; their terms were near 
expiring, nor did Congress do anything to encourage re-enlistments. 
Washington represented the state of affairs in strong terms to Con- 
gress, and recommended the measures which were finally adopted ; 
but at the time this letter was written he could not tell what would 
be done, 


Co? Morris’s ON THE HEIGHTS OF 
HARLEM— 30” Septt 1776. 
Dear Lund, 

Your Letter of the 18" which is the only one received, and un- 
answered, now lays before me.— The amazement which you seem to 
be in at the unaccountable measures which have been adopted by 
would be a good deal increased if I had time to unfold the 





whole system of their management since this time twelve months — 
I do not know how to account for the unfortunate steps which have 
been taken but from that fatal Idea of reconciliation which prevaild 
so long — fatal I call it because from my soul I wish it may not prove 
so, tho’ my fears lead me to think there is but too much danger of it. 
—This time last year, I pointed out the evil consequences of short 
enlistments—the Exp‘ of Militia—and the little dependance that 
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was to be placed in them.—I assured that the longer they 
delayed raising a standing Army the more difficult, and chargeable 
would they find it to get one —and that at the same time that the 
Militia would answer no valuable purpose the frequent calling them 
in would be attended with an expence that they could have no con- 
ception of —Whether, as I have said before, the unfortunate hope of 
reconceliation was the cause, or the fear of a standing Army prevail’d, 
I will not undertake to say; but the policy was, to engage men for 
twelve months only ; the consequence of which is, that you have had 
great bodies of Militia in pay that never were in Camp — you have 
had immense quantities of provisions drawn by men that never ren- 
derd you one hours service (at least usefully) and this in the most 
profuse and wasteful way — Your stores have been expended — Every 
kind of Military discipline destroyed by them —Your numbers always 
fluctuating uncertain, and forever, far short of report.—At no time I 
believe, equal to 20,000 men fit for duty.—At present our numbers fit 
for duty (by this day* report) amounts to 14759 besides 3427 unarm* 
and the Enemy within stones throw of us.—It is true a body of 
Militia are again ordered in, but they come without any conveniencies, 
& soon return—TI[ discharged a Regiment the other day that had in 
it 14. Rank & file fit for duty only, & several that had less than fifty. 
In short, such is my Situation, that if I was to wish the bitterest curse 
to an Enemy on this side the Grave, I should put him in my stead 
with my feelings and yet I do not know what plan of conduct to 
pursue—TI see the Impossibility of serving with reputation, or doing 
any essential Service to the cause by continuing; & yet I am told 
that if { quit the Command, inevitable Ruin will follow from the 
distractions that will ensue—In confidence I tell you, that I never 
was in such an unhappy divided state since I was born.— To loose all 
comfort and happiness on the one hand, whilst I am fully perswaded 
that under such a system of management as has been adopted, I can- 
not have the least chance for Reputation nor those allowances made, 
which the nature of the case requires ; and to be told on the other, 
that if I leave the Service all will be lost, is at the sametime that I 
am bereft of every peaceful moment, distressing to a degree, but I 
will be done with the Subject, with the precaution to you, that it is 
not a fit one to be publickly known, or discuss’d.— If I fall it may 
not be amiss that these circumstances be known & declaration made 
in order to do justice to my character ; and if the men will stand by 
me (which by the by I despair of) I am resolved not to be forced 
from this ground while I have life ; & a few days will determine the 
point, if the Enemy should not change their Plan of operations for 
they certainly will not—I am sure they ought not, to waste the 
Season that is now fast advancing & must be precious to them.— 

I thought to have given you a more explicit acct. of my situation, 
expectation, and feelings ; but I have not time—I am wearied to 
death all day with a variety of perplexing circumstances — disturbed 
at the Conduct of the Militia, whose ill behaviour, and want of discip- 
line, has done great injury to the other Troops, who never had officers 
except in a few instances, worth the Bread they Eat— My time in 
short is so much engross’d that I have not leizure for corrisponding, 


? 
23 
Y 
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unless it is on mere matters of Business.—I therefore in answer to 
your last Letter of the 18" shall say — 

With respect to the Chimney I would not have you for the sake of 
a little work spoil the look of the Fireplaces, tho that in the Parlour 
must, I should think, stand as it does; not so much on acc! of the 
wainscotting, which I think must be altered (on acct of the Door 
leading into the New Building) as on acc! of the Chimney Piece, & 
the manner of its fronting into the Room.—The Chimney in the 
Room .above ought, if it could be so contrived, to be an angle 
Chimney as the others are ; but I would not have this attempted at 
the expence of pulling down the Partition.— the Chimney in the New 
Room should be exactly in the middle of it—the doors and every 
thing else to be exactly answerable, and uniform —in short I would 
have the whole executed in a masterly manner.— 

You ought surely to have Windows in the gable end of the New 
Cellar (either under the Venitian Window, or one on each side of it.— 

Let M! Herbert know that I shall be very happy in getting his 
Brother exchanged as soon as possible, but as the Enemy have more 
of our officers than we of theirs, and some of ours have been long 
confind (& claim y* right of being first exchanged) I do not know how 
far it may be in my power, at this time, to comply with his desires.— 

Remember me to all our Neighbours and friends, particularly to 
Col’? Mason, to whom I would write if I had time to do it fully and 
satisfactorily — without this I think the corrispondance on my part 
would be unavailing.— I am with truth and sincerity 

D*‘ Lund Y° affect? friend 
G? WASHINGTON. 


W. H. B. 
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SCENES, INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION. 


No. VII—SCIO AVENGED; AND THE ACTORS OF 
THE DRAMA. 


Old Psyra’s * rock 
A name hath won; and thou, her glorious son ! 
Not Chios only, but thy patrial isle, 
Its coming fate forestalling, didst avenge. 


SIGHTS AND SHADOWS ON THE SEA. 


E saw, in the last of these sketches, how brilliantly the war 
opened on the sea. And had the Greek marine engaged in it, 

in addition to the daring and skill of its sailors, been controlled by 
proper discipline and unity, it might not only have held the Archipe- 
lago as its free domain, having already driven the Turkish fleet from 
it, but forced the way through the Dardanelles, carried terror to Con- 
stantinople itself, and possibly even ended the war in its first year. 
But never was democracy, in its broadest application, so carried out ; 
and never, perhaps, with so bad effects as among the Greek sailors at 
this crisis, and on after occasions during the war. They enlisted 
generally for, at most, two months, sometimes only for one ; booty was 
to be distributed among them, as they had, in some proportion, shared 
cargoes and profits before the war ; and when the stipulated term of 
service had expired, go home they would, “ whether or not,” especially 
if they had any of the spoils of war to carry with them. It is a curious 
historical fact, of some interest as showing the preservation of old 
customs among the Greeks, that, according to the statements of ancient 
historians, Greek sailors, of a period before the Christian era, were 
accustomed, while in the public service, to subsist themselves ; which 
of course they had to do by preying on enemies. But, beside the other 
difficulties of the case now before us, a Greek admiral of any insurgent 
squadron could hardly move in any enterprise without calling a coun- 
cil of his captains ; and any one who knows the lively loquacity of the 
Greeks may well imagine what a Babel-like scene he had to encounter 
—more to be dreaded perhaps than a Turkish fleet, by Tombazes and 
his successors ; for they were able to excel American Congressmen in 
‘the one particular of not only talking, but talking all at once, and with 
great ardor. The writer of this remembers being once, for a few days, 
on board a small Greek government vessel, during which time the 
captain called up his men on deck for what looked somewhat like a 
general review. His men were able, in process of time, to extricate 
themselves from their dark dens, looking as if they had been, most 
sparing of either fresh or sea-water in the way of ablution, and if not 





* Psyra was the antique name of Psara. 
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quite so “lean and starveling,” yet making as ludicrous an array as 
Falstaff’s recruits. After they were all mustered —and they were 
somewhat numerous — our captain delivered himself of an oration that 
was so vociferous and at times so furious in word and gesture that one 
might have fancied it to be old olus blowing up one of his most 
tremendous storms. And a person listening might well form the con- 
ception from such an instance of what a crowd of Greek captains 
could perform when all brought together in clamorous similitude of 
conference. But if the forecastle of a Greek vessel turned out, in the 
revolutionary days, a complement of as dirty, grimy fellows as those 
above mentioned, and if their captains each wanted too much his own 
way, yet put them into a fight with the Turks, and they would proba- 
bly show an intrepidity equal to Paul Jones’s or Nelson’s tars. 

A time had now come for the Greek marine to do something that 
would throw a gleam over the darkness which had already begun to 
settle over the patriot cause in many directions. The ill management 
and disastrous issue of Alexander Ypsilantes’ initiative movement in 
the far northern provinces was, even by this time, producing the result 
of the extinction of the insurrection among the populations north and 
inclusive of Thessaly. Greece had begun to drink deeply of the chalice 
of her woes in the sad and terrible struggle. Patria, till then her 
leading commercial city, was in ashes. The coronet of Tripoliza, the 
provincial metropolis of the Morea, was in the dust, never to be worn 
again. Kydonia, with its handsome college and public institutions, 
was in ruins too. And now Scio, the gem of the A‘gaean, the brightest 
jewel in the crown of the ante-revolutionary Hellas, was in dust and 
ashes. ‘The loveliest isle of the Archipelago, if not of the Mediter- 
ranean, was turned into a wilderness of desolate ruins. 


First NavaLt CAMPAIGN OF ’22 AND ITS LEADER. 


The confederates of the three islands (Hydra, Spetzos, and Psara), 
who were carrying on the naval war, were at length aroused to united and 
vigorous action. Owing to causes already indicated, the Greek navy 
was never to accomplish anything of great permanent importance, ex- 
cept to divert the enemy, shield some places from his descents, and 
aid in prolonging the struggle. But the war upon the sea, of that 
period, has furnished history with instances of heroism and splendid 
achievement which may challenge a place alongside of those to which 
the historians, orators and poets of ancient Greece have given a fame 
so illustrious. In the latter part of May, 1822, the Hydriotes and 
Spetziotes, along with the gallant Psarians, rallied a fleet of fifty-six 
vessels —such as they were, all being original merchantmen, the largest 
mounting twenty guns — with eight fire-ships. In this naval campaign 
appears on the scene, as the chief actor, aman whose name has become 
associated with the most cherished historic memories of modern Greece. 
This was Andreas Miaoules.* His previous history was very much 
one of adventure and romance. Son of an Euboean. merchant, but 
born at Hydra, he went to sea at seven years of age, as cabin-boy in 
a vessel of his father’s, of which an older brother was captain. He is 





* Pronounced Me-a-oo-lees — accent on penult. 
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represented as having been in early life “lively, choleric, and obstinate,” 
and possessed of a great degree of natural courage. . Marrying at 
eighteen years of age, and making, in the sickness of his brother, a 
successful trading-voyage for his father, he began to think of setting 
up for himself, went to Smyrna and purchased a vessel of a Cretan 
Turk. His “saitta,” so-called (rigged forward like a brig, with a lateen 
sail abaft), proved a very bad bargain, being old and leaky. His father 
was greatly provoked with the young adventurer, and was disposed to 
cast him off, but the intercession of friends prevailed to procure for 
the son restoration to the father’s favor and the means of prosecuting 
farther enterprises. His success in these gave him a still higher place 
in his father’s good graces. In the course of these voyages he had a 
remarkable adventure with a Maltese piratical brig, which gave him 
chase off the isle of Prote, near Navarin. It showed the character of 
the man who was afterwards to be such a hero of the seas that Miaoules, 
having as a last resort to run his saitta ashore, and his men fleeing 
the vessel, besought his two brothers, who were with him, to take his 
money and go with them ; but the young captain himself determined 
to stick by his vessel, though with the hope that, finding nothing of 
value, the sea-robbers would leave him unmolested. There he stood 
on the poop until the pirate boats came up, firing on the vessel as they 
approached, made him prisoner, and after giving him severe treatment 
to discover money, at length compounded for a ransom. Recovering 
his old vessel, afterwards building a new one, and then purchasing a 
still better one, he pursued the line of fortune with success. At length 
he was able to build, at Venice, a large and handsome ship, in which, 
with her lading, he invested his all. But his worst vicissitude of for- 
tune now came upon him ; for, sailing to Cadiz with a cargo of grain, 
his vessel was wrecked on Tarifa and he lost everything. A com- 
mercial friend named Risates made him a loan of 8000 dollars, with 
which he purchased a vessel called the Hercules, and on her deck he 
started his fortunes anew. A merchant of Malta (an Englishman or 
Scotchman, no doubt, from his name, which was Thomas Wilson), 
conceiving a favorable opinion of him, now took him into partnership, 
and in this connection Miaoules voyaged from the various ports of 
Turkey to other parts; it being a time when the Bonapartean wars 
opened most alluring prospects of gain to neutral traders. Whether 
at this time he carried British colors, or whether it was owing to his 
being engaged in English trade, the Hercules was attacked, between 
Algiers and Majorca, by a French brig of fourteen guns. Miaoules’ 
vessel being to some extent armed, he made fight and repulsed the 
Frenchman. A still more remarkable interlude of his history was his 
being overhauled by Lord Nelson and having an interview with the 
great English Admiral, which is described in an authentic English 
publication — Mr. Emerson’s. Nelson is stated to have been pleased 
with the frank and manly bearing of the Greek merchant-captain. 
Little did he think, however, that the young mariner with the mous- 
tache and the red “fess” cap, who now confronted him, was to 
act a part, on a smaller sfage, it is true, than himself, but which was 
to consecrate his name in the hearts of his countrymen with a fame 
adored almost like that of the hero of Trafalgar and the Nile. 
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Somewhere about the year 1812, Miaoules built a brig named the 
Mars, and gave the command of it to his oldest son ; and finally, in 
1817, retired from active business pursuits. But the call of his coun- 
try, in 1821, drew him from his retirement. These years of quiet and 
ease had brought the infliction of gout on the once active and hardy 
sailor ; but it is related of him that, after the war began, while one of 
the attacks of the disease was upon him, the seamen of Hydra refusing, 
for some cause, in a time of public exigency, to go on board their ves- 
sels, Miaoules caused himself to be transported on his couch aboard 
of his ; which his refractory fellow-tars seeing, they rushed after him, 
and the fleet put to sea. Such was the previous history of the man 
who now, in the summer of the second year of the war, appears as the 
chief “navarch” of the combined fleet of the islanders. This — nearly 
sixty in number, as we have seen, but not one of them a proper war 
vessel — bore away, with a few brulots, in the latter days of May, 
toward the shores of ill-fated Scio. There was now no rescue to be 
accomplished ; in fact the present movement, and especially the feat 
of Kanares, presently to be related, brought the destruction even of 
the Mastic villages ; but the appearance of the floating armament of 
the Greeks availed, at least for a time, to protect Samos, brave little 
Psara, and other islands of the Archipelago, from an impending fate 
which afterwards actually fell upon some of them. 

We have just now been introduced to one of the greatest of the 
Greek naval commanders. About the time that Miaoules emerged 
into the prominent place which he was thenceforward to occupy, there 
appeared upon the scene a man of foreign birth, who had come to 
share the fortunes of the Greeks in their struggle for freedom, and 
whose name, in the list of the “ Philhellenes,” * they will ever have 
reason to cherish. This was Capt. Frank Abney Hastings, an Eng- 
lishman, who, if we mistake not, had been in the naval service of his 
own country, and who, with some other foreign officers of marine and 
artillery now on board the Greek fleet, rendered the patriot cause, by 
his seamanship and bravery, very important service. During this 
campaign he, on one occasion, by his skill and courage saved a 
schooner of Tombazes’ command from being stranded and lost in the 
pursuit of some Turkish craft. But death soon cut short in his case 
a career most nobly begun. 

For several days the insurgent fleet cruised between Psara and Scio, 
taking off from the latter, by boats detached for the purpose, the rem- 
nant of poor homeless ones still left, who had found hiding-places in 
mountainous and remote spots, from which they crept forth when they 
discerned the friendly vessels. On the 22d of May began the Moham- 
medan Lent of the Ramazan ; and this served, if not also the fear of 
the Greek fleet, to keep the Turks quiet from the farther projected 
movements upon the revolted islands. But Miaoules disturbed their 
passiveness by entering the channel—as had been determined in a 
council of war held the night before — with fifteen of his armed vessels 
and three brulots, while the rest of the squadrons from the three 
islands extended their line from the northern cape of Scio to the Asia 
Minor shore. The Turkish fleet, lying at the mouth of the strait, 





* The term applied to foreigners who volunteered in the Greek naval or land service. 
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cleared for action in great trepidation and confusion. Miaoules, with 
his own brig, supported by three others, gallantly bore up and engaged 
the eighty-four gun ship of the Capidan Pasha Kara Ali. But the 
Greek vessels carried guns of too light metal to make much impression 
on their giant enemy, who, however, did them quite as little damage ; 
for though the action continued for an hour, hardly any shots from 
the Turkish three-decker took effect on the attacking vessels. But 
the Greeks relied upon another mode of assault. Letting loose one 
of their brulots, it passed close under the poop of the Turkish ship ; 
and it was only the too early kindling of the train on the fire-ship that 
saved the grand Admiral from the fate which was so soon after to 
overtake him. The Greeks were obliged to beat back out of the 
strait, and the Turkish commander indulged in a somewhat vain- 
glorious show of pursuit. But his exultation was doomed to have, ere 
long, a terrific end. 


THE DarInG CONCEPTION AND THE PREPARATION. 


The tale of Scio’s destruction had filled all hearts throughout Greece 
with sorrow, and kindled to a fiercer flame than ever the feeling of 
vengeance. But, apart from such motives, there were others in the 
case of immediate urgency. Kara Ali had already been reinforced 
from Constantinople, so that his fleet now numbered thirty-eight cor- 
vettes, frigates and larger vessels ; and he had the promise of.a still 
more formidable accession, in being joined by a large squadron from 
Alexandria, which had gone to disembark troops at Crete. The Greek 
naval commanders, now rendezvoused at Psara, saw but too clearly 
that so vast a force once accumulated would probably give the enemy 
an overwhelming power, and their island fortresses and homes would 
soon share the fate of Scio. But, with their light and ill-equipped 
vessels, they could hardly hope to attack with success a fleet of two- 
thirds their own number, of large and fully-equipped men-of-war. A 
different and yet a most daring and efficient method was resorted to, 
of making an impression on the powerful adversary. And now we 
are to witness one of the most extraordinary exploits that martial 
chronicles have ever recorded ; and even the sober-sided Gen. Gordon 
remarks that “in the person of the young Psarian sailor who per- 
formed it, we behold the most brilliant pattern of heroism that Greece, 
in any age, has been able to boast of ; a heroism, too, springing,” as 
he adds, “from motives of the purest patriotism.” It was determined 
in the council of commanders to try the brulots ; and a dark night was 
to be chosen as the time for making the attempt, while in each of the 
northern and southern channels of the strait of Scio, a vessel of war 
was to cruise to pick up the bruloteers. A call was made for volun- 
teers to man the two vessels, which were at once to be destroyed and 
to do the work of destruction, Constantine Kanares, the young 
Psarian just referred too, had already won for himself a brilliant name, 
in being one of the gallant band of volunteers who, in the roadstead 
of Eripo, Mytilene,* had achieved the first successful fire-ship exploit 





* Not in the strait of Negropont, as applied to Euboea. as might seem from a statement in a former 
number. ‘Ihe name Negroyont seems to have been used sometimes interchangeably for Eripo also, 
or its roads, 
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of the war, by running in a brace of brulots and destroying a Turkish 
frigate and nearly all her crew. He now proffered his services for 
the more perilous enterprise that was proposed. The complement was 
soon made up by George Pepines, of Hydra, and thirty-two brave 
comrades, who took the lead in offering themselves ; and having 
solemnly partaken of the Holy Communion, they set sail, on the 18th 
of June, on the bold enterprise, in two brigs fitted up as fire-vessels, 
an escort of several vessels from their fleet following them at a dis- 
tance. In one, at least, of the boats attached to the brulots for the 
purpose of making their escape after firing the trains, they carried a 
barrel of gunpowder, with which they were to blow themselves up, 
as the alternative of being taken ; for they were determined not to 
fall into the enemy’s hands. Under French and Austrian colors they 
beat to windward, in the direction of Tchesmé (on the Asiatic coast), 
and about sunset drew so near the enemy’s vessels that they were 
hailed, though under this disguise, and ordered to keep at a proper 
distance, and they obeyed the intimation for the time being. 


THE BoLtp AND GLORIOUS STROKE. 


Two months had now passed since the awful tragedy of Scio. The 
fast of the Mahommedan Ramazan was now terminating ; and the 
Grand Admiral on this very night of the 18th—-19th of June was cele- 
brating the coming of the moon of Bayram by a grand banquet, to 
which the chief officers of the fleet were invited. It was not only a 
Bayram-feast, but to the gorged victors it served as a celebration of 
their triumph of hellish vengeance and hate over a helpless and 
refined people, sacrificed as hardly ever such a people were to 
barbarian violence. The great vessel, along with its large comple- 
ment of officers and men, was filled up with the pick and choice of 
the Sciote captives, most of them women and children; and the 
published accounts of that period represent the total of the Turks 
and the enslaved ones on board the ship as amounting to the number 
of 2286 persons ; and there can be little doubt that it was filled, as 
perhaps was every vessel in the fleet, to its utmost capacity by the 
enormous harvest of captives which fated Scio had yielded them. 
The night-fall of Tuesday, the 18th of June, now came. As its 
shades fell upon the hapless isle they found only silence and dark- 
ness brooding over the city and the Campus, once so fair and so full 
of life, and even over the villages ; for the villages were all in ruins 
except those of the mastic-district, which up to this period, for 
interest’s sake merely, had been protected with strong guards by the 
Turkish governor. The dead bodies of the slaughtered inhabitants 
which had filled the streets and lanes, and which had bred a pesti- 
lence among the cruel victors, were now turned to skeleton-bones. 
But not far off there were now brave hearts panting to strike a blow 
of sublime vengeance ; and they did strike it. Kanares and his brave 
companions awaited for some hours the favorable change of the wind 
which was to be expected along shore. At midnight it came in a 
fine, strong breeze ; and like two birds of prey stretching the wing for 
a swift and silent swoop, they spread their sails, and under the mid- 
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night darkness, and with no sound,but of the rippling waters as their 
dark keels rushed through them, they bore down upon the enemy’s 
fleet, over which the quiet of night and sleep now reigned. Even at 
that hour the huge black hulls and high masts of the enemy’s vessels 
disclosed themselves enough for the bruloteers to pick their objects 
of attack. Pepines, with his brig, ran up to the line-of-battle ship 
which carried the flag of Reala Bey and the treasures of the fleet, 
and fastening their brig to her, he and his crew set fire to the brulot 
and betook themselves to their boat. But the match was kindled a 
little too soon for the entire success of the effort. The flames com- 
municated to the Turkish ship, but she was able to clear herself from 
the brulot, which floated off and set fire to a two-decker, which was 
also saved, the crews of the Turkish vessels now being alive to the 
danger that had come among them ; but the Reala Bey’s ship was so 
seriously injured as finally to unfit her for service. Kanares had a 
more complete and grand success. Boldly dashing up to the high 
prow of the Capidan Pasha’s three-decker, which headed the enemy’s 
fleet, he attached his brulot, fired the train at the proper instant, and 
by the time the Turks had begun to take the alarm, he and his brave 
men leaped into the boat which his brig had towed in, and joining 
his companions from the other fire-ship, they were soon picked up 
outside of the enemy’s line by the vessel from their fleet which was 
to watch for them. And now ensued a scene that was equally terrible 
and sublime. Confusion and dismay spread through the great ship 
as she became effectually fired, and Kanares and his companions 
passed off under her poop, shouting exultingly the ol war-cry of the 
Byzantine imperial armies, “ Victory to the Cross.” The flames as 
they spread augmented yet more and more the wild excitement. 
Cries and shrieks filled the air. Two of the ship’s boats as they 
were lowered were swamped by the frantic crowds that rushed into 
them. And scarce the least help came from without, for the flames 
enveloped the ship ere the Turks around got themselves first awake 
and then sufficiently composed to render any aid ; and by that time 
too the fire of the burning vessel had begun to set off her guns, which 
farther deterred the approach of boats from the fleet or the shore. 
The great floating arsenal and prison—for it was both of these just 
then— was doomed to be indeed a holocaust of retribution. It 
might seem the more strikingly so from the fact that nearly all the 
captains of the fleet were aboard of her, having come to share in that 
night’s grand carousal ; and we shall see presently that the Capidan 
Pasha himself shared their doom. The booming at intervals of the 
ship’s great guns, which might have seemed like minute-guns of her 
funeral, added to the terrors of the scene. That midnight hour 
witnessed in the roads of Scio a grand panorama. ‘The flames of the 
floating and burning mass threw their glare over the waters of the 
strait, the shore of the fated isle, and even the opposite headlands of 
the Asia-Minor side. The inhabitants of Smyrna, which is directly 
distant some thirty miles or more, were struck with wonder, if not 
with a degree of panic, at the strange light which that night threw 
itself up against the southwestern sky, till about two o’clock of the 
morning of the 19th it gleamed up as with a sudden flash and then 
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subsided, a deep, dull sound being heard in the distance. This was 
the explosion— most terrific to those who were present—of the 
magazine of the burning flagship, which took place at that hour and 
wound up the scene. Kara Ali did not live to see the end of it. A 
launch had been lowered for him, and he was just seating himself in 
it when a mast, falling overboard, struck him and sank the boat. 
Some good swimmers bore the bruised and dying Pasha to the shore ; 
and it is one of the impressive coincidences of history that the Otto- 
man commander-in-chief should be made a victim just there, for, 
Kara Ali reaching the beach, expired on the very spot where the 
Sciote hostages mentioned in a former article, the Sciotes generally 
having taken no part in the insurrection, had been inhumanly slaugh- 
tered after the landing of the rash Greek invaders from Samos. 
Many a Turkish corpse now floated too in the very waters where the 
bodies of many of them and other Sciote victims had been thrown. 
A spectator might, that night of the 18th-19th, have been struck with 
one feature of the awful scene. ‘This was the half-fallen walls of the 
city and Campus dwellings, which had now stood in their melancholy 
desolation for two months, but at this midnight hour were clearly 
displayed in the light thrown for miles around from the burning ship. 
Those silent and desolate walls seemed to gaze on the blazing hull 
where many of those who had carried fire and slaughter through them 
were meeting their fate by fire itself; and fancy might even have pic- 
tured the skeleton forms, which now were the only inhabitants left of 
those once stately and beautiful city and semi-rural abodes, as glaring 
with a ghostly joy of vengeance on the doom of so many of the incar- 
nate fiends that had strewed them as corpses and bleaching bones 
through the once so fair premises of which they had been the lords. 


WINDING UP OF THE SCENE. 


Out of the more than two thousand human beings on board the 
Admiral’s ship, it is said that not more than one hundred and eighty 
escaped her fate. If our sentiment of vindictive justice prevents us 
from commiserating the monster slaughterers and violators who 
perished that night, our pity might seem to be due to the captives 
from the island that were on board there too, and they were numerous. 
But no! a watery or even a fiery death was rather a deliverance from 
a fate worse than death, whose horrors had already begun to come 
upon them in the worst conceivable forms ; for many of them were 
from the most refined families and opulent homes of Scio, and the 
mind finds a degree of relief in the thought of the quick deliverance 
which the catastrophe brought upon them by their own countrymen 
gave these poor victims of barbarian violence —a deliverance which 
perhaps many of them would have been prepared to hail. 

There were other spectators of that night-scene beside those near 
at hand. From their place of retreat in the offing, which the band 
from the fire-ships had all safely reached, Kanares and his com- 
panions, and all eyes on the Greek vessels lying off that end of the 
island, had gazed eagerly and triumphantly on the scene, so visible, 
in the roads; and if the Greek squadrons had all been at hand that 
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morning, and Miaoules had been possessed of an efficient supreme 
power, he could have annihilated the Sultan’s grand naval armament, 
for the consternation and confusion that spread through the Turkish 
fleet were almost beyond description. All their vessels cut their 
cables and betook themselves to flight, some through the northern, 
others through the southern channel. It seemed to need only that 
they should be intercepted ; and the local circumstances were favorable 
for this, as they had to make their way out of a strait (between the 
island and mainland) which was altogether of some thirty miles’ 
length. But the Greek vessels were scattered in different squadrons, 
so as to prevent prompt co-operation, and their admiral-in-chief had 
little power to operate this at any time. We see in this case the 
deplorable effects of a kind of fatuity of ill-management in the want 
of proper headship and unity, which seemed on other occasions that 
we have noticed to exhibit a sort of contrast to the daring energy 
which the Greek seamen so often and so nobly displayed. 

The confusion and terror on shore produced by the night-scene 
was hardly less than the panic that struck the Ottoman fleet. When 
the Pasha’s vessel blew up, the Turks on shore set up a loud wail, 
and many of them bowed their bodies to the earth. Abdi Pasha, the 
new commandant of the island garrison, watched till day by the body 
of the Capidan Pasha, which was solemnly interred before noon. 
This ceremony, with perhaps the sight of other bodies of the inmates 
of the doomed ship thrown upon the beach, now kindled the breasts 
of the Moslems with other passions than those of fear and alarm. 
Thousands of them, breaking over all bounds of control, rushed forth 
to the mastic-villages, all that was left of living Scio; slaughtered all 
the inhabitants that had lingered there under the Pasha’s protection, 
and the island now became a complete desert, presenting the most 
terrible picture of all modern history of the horrors of barbarian 
warfare ; for, as stated in a former number of these sketches, it is 
reckoned that after this last outbreak not over eighteen hundred 
“Christian” inhabitants were left on Scio out of a population which 
at a reduced estimate we may put at eighty thousand. 


THE RESULTs. 


Too tardily, on the 21st, the Greeks followed up the advantage of 
the coup-de-main of the 18th-19th by pursuing their fugitive enemies, 
and watching the opportunity for another stroke of the same sort; 
but they were baffled by the weather, and put back to Psara. Thence 
setting sail with a fleet that mustered from the three neighboring bel- 
ligerent islands sixty-two vessels (of the sort they brought into service), 
they made a most useless cruise to Scio, sweeping through the channel 
and exchanging some hundreds of cannon-shot with the castle, with 
almost no effect, and thence returned a second time to Psara, where 
they lay till the 5th of July. When they sailed again and sought the 
enemy at Tenedos, they found that the whole Turkish fleet had taken 
refuge within the Dardanelles. Thus on the part of the Greeks inef- 
ficiency and folly seemed to mingle strangely with deeds of splendid 
adventure and heroism. Some more of these brilliant compensations 
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we shall hereafter see. Nor was the bold stroke of Kanares and his 
companions without some practical and important results. Beside 
the destruction of the leading vessel of the Turkish fleet and the 
damage done to one or two others, the journal kept by Tombazes on 
board the Hydriote squadron states that a Turkish frigate was lost 
through some cause in the flight of that night, which may be reckoned 
as one of the casualties of the affair. But it animated anew the spirits 
of all the Greeks in their desperate and now darkening struggle. A 
proud day it was for gallant little Psara when Kanares and his brulot 
crew entered the harbor on their return, and amid the firing of cannon, 
the waving of flags, the ringing of bells, and the joyful acclamations, 
walked with their shoes off, and with solemn silence on their part, to 
one of the churches to join in an office of thanksgiving for their safety 
and success in their late glorious enterprise. The inspiring effect on 
the Greek people of the islands and other parts found a counterpart 
in the terror struck into the hearts of their enemies ; and once more, 
in the second year of the war, the Greeks were for a brief period 
masters of the Aigaean. 


Miaoules has been introduced to us as the future leader of the 
naval forces of the three islands. Subsequent events, of which we 
may see something at another time, showed him not unworthy of that 
station and of the honor which in the memory of Greece surrounds 
his name. Both he and Kanares were to wear other laurels beside 
those which they had now won. But the exploits of these two men 
already narrated, not to speak of the deeds of some of their brave 
comrades, are enough to show that modern Greece can point to 
examples of heroism on the part of her sons not at all surpassed by 
any of those that crowned her ancient mother with glory, and that 
the Greeks who so gallantly assailed the Moslems in the straits of 
Scio and Mytilene are far from being, as is so unjustly and cruelly 
represented in many quarters, mere nominal and debased descendants 
of those who so gloriously met the barbarian naval power in the strait 
of Salamis. P 

L. 
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IR JOHN HERSCHEL remarks, in his memoir of Baily, that 
“there are two branches of research in physical astronomy which 
task to the utmost the resources of art, the delicacy of manipulation and 
the perseverance of the inquirer — “he parallax of the fixed stars and 
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the density of the earth. In both an immense object has to be seized 
by the smallest conceivable handle. But, of the two problems, the 
latter is probably that which throws the greater burden on the inquirer, 
inasmuch as it is not only a series of observations to be carried on 
under well-ascertained circumstances and known laws, but a course of 
experiments to be entered on for eliminating or controlling influences 
which war against success in every part of the process, and where 
every element, nay even the elementary powers of heat, electricity, 
magnetism, the molecular movements of the air, the varying elasticity 
of the fibres, and a host of ill-understood disturbing causes, set them- 
selves in opposing array in their most recondite and unexpected forms 
of interference.” He declares that the most delicate and refined of 
other experiments are to to be regarded as scarcely more than an ele- 
mentary initiation into the extreme mintteness necessary for an inquiry 
into the mean density of the earth. The difficulty of the problem, 
which is far from being exaggerated by the eminent astronomer, does 
not lie in its theory, but as he intimates, in the details of its practical 
solution. Could we discover the attraction exerted by a body A of 
known mass upon a small body B at a measured distance from A’s 
centre of attraction, we could immediately compute, by the law of 
gravitation, the attraction which A would exert on B were the two 
separated by a distance equal to the radius of the earth. Now the 
attraction of the earth upon B at this same distance is equal to the 
weight of B. Whence it follows at once that the quantity of matter 
in the earth bears to the known quantity of matter in A the same ratio 
which the weight of B bears to the computed attraction of A upon it. 
The quantity of matter in the earth, divided by its known volume, 
gives its mean density. The embarrassments mentioned by Herschel 
are met with in the attempt to discover the almost evanescent attraction 
of A upon B. 

To select a mountain mass for A, as did Maskelyne, Carlini and 
others, with a view to increase the attraction, involves the observer in 
uncertainty as to the structure of the mountain, and therefore also as 
to its real mass and centre of attraction. Error committed here (and it 
appears to be inevitable) will be multiplied in the result by the number 
of times the mass of the earth contains that of the mountain. 

On the other hand, the attempt to escape this uncertainty by actually 
fabricating the body A, so as to be sure of its figure and mass, obliges 
the experimenter to employ so small a quantity of matter that its 
action on B becomes inexpressibly difficult to detect. This difficulty, 
however, does not prove to be insuperable. By attaching two small 
metallic balls, of equal weight, to the opposite ends of a light hori- 
zontal rod suspended by a long and delicate wire firmly clamped at 
the top, a “torsion pendulum or balance” is constructed of a sensi- 
bility quite adequate to the demands of the experiment. When the light 
rod is displaced in its horizontal plane, the slender wire is slightly 
twisted, and the rod slowly vibrates by the feeble force of torsion. 
One of these pendulums took seven minutes to make one swing. An 
extremely slight attraction on the balls at the end of the rod will there- 
fore produce a visible displacement of it. By employing two A’s to 
co-operate by acting simultaneously on the balls at opposite ends of 
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the rod, the effect may be doubled ; while by giving the table on which 
the A’s rest a half-turn, they can be brought into positions to attract the 
pendulum the opposite way. From these various effects the attraction 
of A on B may be satisfactorily estimated. Up to the last year, by 
far the most laborious and scrupulously accurate repetition of this ex- 
periment (known as “the Cavendish Experiment,” and for the reasons 
hinted at believed to be more reliable than the Maskelyne or mountain 
method), was that begun by Mr. Francis Baily, at the request of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of London, in 1837 and brought to a close 
in 1842, after five years of incessant toil. With a noble loyalty to 
truth Mr. Baily rejected the work of eighteen months, because the 
discrepancy of its results was greater than he felt at liberty to admit. 
When at last he reported to the Society as the conclusion drawn from 
2153 experiments, so harmonious as to satisfy even his fastidious de- 
mands, that the average specific gravity of the earth was 5.67, or that 
it contained 57 as much matter as it would if it were composed of 
water, it was felt by scientific men generally that the question was 
settled. Herschel said that the mean specific gravity of this, our 
planet, was, in all human probability, quite as well determined as that 
of an ordinary hand-specimen in a mineralogical cabinet. Recent 
events seem to show that this confidence was misplaced, and that we 
have in Mr. Baily’s conscientious and masterly work but another proof 
that our knowledge of physical truth is, and will doubtless remain, 
approximative only. The best results of one generation furnish only 
a vantage-ground whence its successors may come still closer to the 
tantalising reality. Our most careful measurements and statements 
end in a selvage of uncertainty. In this fringe of error lie the oppor- 
tunities of improvement and the possibility of future discoveries. The 
Cavendish Experiment is now in process of repetition in one of the 
cellars of the Polytechnic School at Paris by Messrs. Cornu and Baille, 
under conditions which promise still better results than were reached 
by the English astronomer. As a preliminary to the main experiment, 
these gentlemen have made a profound and detailed study of the 
torsion pendulum itself, with a view to learn the best conditions of its 
sensibility and precision, and either to eliminate or discover the law 
of, so as to allow for, the disturbing influences to which it is subject. 
Thus they have found that the resistance of the air to such slow 
motions is, in a sufficiently large space, proportional simply to the 
velocity. By an ingenious change in the form of the horizontal rod of 
the pendulum, they secure a considerable reduction of this resistance, 
so that the vibrations are longer maintained. But this is not all. 
Baily employed for his masses A, two huge globes of lead weighing 
421 lbs. each, which had frequently to be given half a turn, involving 
some unavoidable tremors in starting and stopping them. The French- 
men use smooth hollow iron spheres, a little over four inches in 
diameter. One of them was filled with mercury, which could at will 
be transferred by atmospheric pressure to the other sphere, so as to 
reverse the attraction, without shocks or tremors. They have greatly 
reduced the dimensions of the apparatus, without diminishing, as they 
prove, the effect on the pendulum. Baily used a brass rod for the hori- 
zontal bar of his torsion pendulum, thus incurring, as they point out, a 
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serious and constant error. The latter substitute for this a thin tube 
of Aluminum, which possesses both lightness and strength. They 
eliminate electric disturbances by making their entire apparatus of 
metal, and connecting it electrically with the earth. In fine, they 
employ an electric recording apparatus, by which the oscillating pen- 
dulum registers with fidelity its own motions and relieves the observer 
of this onerous task. They have made a provisional report of the re- 
sults of a great number of experiments, arranged in two groups — one 
made in the summer vacation of 1872 and the other during the follow- 
ing autumn and winter, when they were somewhat interrupted by the 


- presence of the boys in the school-rooms above. The summer experi- 


ments gave for the mean density of the earth 5.56, while the winter 
experiments gave 5.50, the former being the more accurate. The ex- 
periments are still in progress, and the final result will be awaited with 
interest. 

Mr. WILLIAM CROOKES, one of the discoverers of Thallium, and 
editor of the Chemical News and of the Quarterly Fournal of Science, 
believes that he has obtained results which invalidate the very theory 
of the Cavendish Experiment. In a recent communication to the 
Royal Society of London (of which only a miserably unsatisfactory 
abstract has been printed) he describes some experiments on the action 
of hot bodies, in air and in a vacuum, upon a delicately suspended 
torsion pendulum, made of a straw, carrying pith-balls at its ends, the 
pendulum being enclosed in a glass case, connected with a Sprengel 
air-pump. He found that when the air in the case was reduced to 545th 
of the density of ordinary air, there was energetic repulsion between 
the hot body and the pith-ball, and that even the approach of the 
finger drove the ball to its extreme limit of vibration, while a piece of 
ice produced exactly the opposite effect. He found that in the air the 
hot body attracted the pendulum, the action diminishing as the rare- 
faction proceeded, and vanishing at a critical stage of exhaustion. 
Upon pushing the vacuum still further, a repulsion appeared, which 
became strikingly forcible when the vacuum was improved by chemical 
means. He next concentrated the sun’s rays upon his pith-ball in vacuo, 
and got a repulsion so strong as to endanger the apparatus. Mr. Crookes 
next attempted to repeat Cavendish’s experiment and believed that he 
obtained these results. A heavy metallic mass A, brought near a 
delicately-suspended light ball B, in air of ordinary density, repels B 
if it is colder than B, and attracts Bif it is hotter than B. When Bis 
in a vacuum, A attracts B if colder than B, and repels B if it is warmer 
than B. He declares that he has not been able to get distinct evidence 
of an independent attraction (not involving heat) between the two 
bodies ; but he thinks that experiments, carefully made at that critical 
stage of rarefaction at which the effect of heat seemed to be nil, would 
decide whether the bodies gravitated toward one another or not. It 
is obvious that these statements strike at the very vitals of the Caven- 
dish Experiment, for even slight differences of temperature between A 
and B exert, according to this gentleman, a strong influence on their 
mutual action. In this controversy the odds, we must assert, are 
greatly against Mr. Crookes. The Cavendish Experiment has been 
tried under a variety of external conditions by several of the most 
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skilful and competent philosophers of this century, with closely con- 
cordant results, when carefully compared. The mountain experiments, 
though less reliable, lead to conclusions, on the whole, not incompatible 
with, but confirmatory of the former, while the average of all the 
determinations is almost exactly Cornu’s result. It will require evi- 
dence of the most unequivocal character to reverse their conclusions 
and explode the doctrine on which they are built. Yet if Mr. Crookes 
can furnish such evidence, scientific men will cordially and thankfully 
receive it. Meanwhile his apparent detection of a powerful repellent 
action between a hot body and a cold one in vacuo, will attract 
attention, from its connection with Faye’s theory of the evolution of 
comets’ tails. 

In somewhat suspicious connection with these reputed discoveries 
of Mr. Crookes’s, is the appearance of an article from his pen in the 
January number of the Quarterly Fournal of Science, in which he gives 
an account of his researches, during the last four years, into the 
phenomena of Spiritualism, In these the same poor old law of gravi- 
tation again gets roughly handled. Mr. Crookes avers that he has 
seen very heavy bodies, without apparent cause, quiver, twist and even 
float about the room. He has seen a pendulum, hermetically enclosed 
in a glass case ‘cemented to the wall, set in motion by the same in- 
fluence. He has seen a luminous cloud hover over a heliotrope, break 
off a sprig and convey it to a lady. He has seen such luminous clouds 
gather into the shape of a perfect fleshly hand, belonging to no visible 
body. He has grasped the hand, and found it sometimes icy cold 
and dead, and at other times warm and friendly in its pressure, but 
when he attempted to detain it, it melted away into vapor and so 
eluded his grasp! All these things, and hundreds more, he has seen 
in his own house, often in broad daylight and under circumstances 
which absolutely precluded trickery or legerdemain! He announces 
that he will at an’early day present his own theory of these marvels 
in a volume which he is now preparing for publication. Our fears for 
the Cavendish Experiment we must confess are considerably abated. 
It should be carefully borne in mind that whatever Mr. Crookes or 
anybody else proves or fails to prove, the great laws of inter-planetary 
and inter-stellar gravitation, as operating between the great cosmical 
units, are irreversibly settled. ‘They are the immediate and inevitable 
dynamical consequences of the known motions of these bodies. They 
are established truths, and not theories susceptible of improvement 
or liable to refutation, Dr, Tyndall to the contrary notwithstanding. 


F, H. S. 
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REVIEWS 


The Old Faith and the New. A Confession by David Friedrich 
Strauss. Authorised Translation by Mathilde Blind. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 


HE rapid sale of this work, which ran to a fourth edition in 
about three months (the translation before us is from the 
sixth), and the vehement comments made upon it by the press, might 
at first excite some surprise in the reader, who, if he have watched 
the movements and tendencies of modern thought, will find in it little 
or nothing new, and no reasoning more cogent than has already been 
advanced on the skeptical side. Yet in some sense it may be called 
an epochal book — it marks a highly interesting point in speculation, 
and it sums up and gathers into a tangible form the chief features of 
belief, or non-belief, of a very considerable and increasing number of 
intelligent thinkers, some of them indeed of the highest order of in- 
tellect, touching the momentous questions of the existence and attri- 
butes of God, and the relations of man to Him in this life and after 
this life. In matters of this kind, whether we agree or differ, a lucid 
and dispassionate statement is of the highest value. 

It is very common in these days to hear science and theology 
spoken of as if they were naturally antagonistic ; and yet no error 
could be greater. Science deals with the relations of all parts of the 
apprehensible universe, man included, to each other: theology deals 
with the relations of the universe, man included, to God. Thus 
though the circles are otherwise different, they both, by reason of his 
dual nature, coincide in man. And as the object of sincere science 
is, not to maintain this doctrine or that, but to find out the assured 
truth in its sphere, so also is an unswerving desire to know the truth, 
a characteristic of a sincere theology. Because on some points the 
advance of science has caused theologians to reject dogmas or beliefs 
that they once held, and will probably cause them to reject more, this 
is no triumph of science over theology, but a voluntary correction, by 
the theologians themselves, of what they now discover to have been 
errors of belief. The truth cannot be triumphed over ; and error no 
sane man wishes to hold. Science has herself rejected many doctrines 
which she once taught, as the phlogiston-theory, which vanished at the 
touch of Lavoisier’s balance, and the notion of caloric, which has 
given place, for the time being, to the kinetic theory of heat. But 
we do not call these steps in advance toward truth, defeats of science, 
but victories. Even that Church which clings most firmly to authority, 
has seen the advantage of provisional hypotheses in religious matters, 
in the case of those statements of doctrine or fact which are neither 
affirmed nor denied, but left for future determination. To the just 
critic all sincere attempts to find out truth or to overthrow error are 

» worthy of impartial study as a part of the intellectual movement of his 
24 
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time, which it is his business,to understand, even though he may wholly 
dissent from the conclusions reached, and may believe their tenden- 
cies hurtful to society. 

The book before us, though nominally divided into three parts, with 
an appendix, substantially consists of only two: a statement of the 
author’s position on the destructive and on the constructive side. In 
the one he shows why he does not hold the fundamental tenets of 
Christianity ; and in the other, what views in regard to the great 
questions discussed he does hold, which he thinks may be called a 
religion. 

In the destructive part (to state the case from his position) he re- 
jects the articles of Christian faith because as matters of historical 
fact, he finds them, upon searching analysis, to be unsupported by that 
weight and agreement of evidence which must be required to confirm 
statements so contrary to human experience. Were precisely the same 
evidence brought to confirm the incredible stories concerning, say, 
some Islamite saint, we should instantly reject them ; and we cannot, 
without assuming the very matter to be proved, distinguish and say 
that in the case of Christianity we must not apply the same tests to the 
evidence that we are bound to use elsewhere. Again he holds that 
as Christian faith and morality are inextricably entwined with Jewish 
faith and morality—the Old Testament with the New— both must 
stand or fall together ; and that as it is manifest that the Old Testa- 
ment contains much error in statements of fact, and much that is to 
be condemned in matters of morals, the claim that is made for it of 
divine inspiration must fall to the ground. So with regard to the link 
between the two ; the Messianic prophecies: these he shows to have 
been, for the most part, utterances with a very different original mean- 
ing, which the ingenuity of the Jewish expositors, once possessed by 
the Messianic idea, twisted to a significance which the author never 
dreamed of, and which again were seized upon by the early Christians 
and the traditions of Christ’s life warped to fit them. Not inten- 
tionally warped ; but it being a fixed belief that Christ must have done 
the things that were expected of him, “that the Scriptures might be 
fulfilled,” there readily came into men’s minds the conviction that he 
had done them. Thus, to his thinking, the historical evidence every- 
where breaks down as soon as the strain of critical analysis is put 
upon it. 

But on looking around he finds a multitude of religions, or state- 
ments of the relations between man and God, of which Christianity 
is only one ; most of which it resembles in a few leading points, and 
some very closely. These have all sprung from the primary charac- 
teristics of man’s nature, his needs, his hopes, his fears ; his recogni- 
tion, or imagination, of a Power or Powers superior to himself, whom 
he desires to propitiate ; his innate sense, clearer or obscurer, of 
wrong and right ; and his hope, which becomes belief, of a continua- 
tion of existence after physical death. While admitting a difference 
in degree between Christianity and these faiths, the author refuses to 
admit any such radical difference in kind as to justify the seeker of 
truth in condemning all but one as false, and pronouncing it wholly 
true, or in denying the validity of the arguments in one case which he 
is ready to apply in all the others. 
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Finally he surveys the ground taken by those who, like Schleier- 
macher, were willing to give up much of the historical ground, and 
some of the leading dogmas of Christianity, and yet wished to preserve 
it as areligion. But here the author is quite at one with St. Paul, 
and shows that if Christ was not more than man, and was not mirac- 
ulously attested to be more, he cannot be an object of worship, and 
any re/igion (as distinct from a moral system) founded upon him must 
fail — that if Christ is not risen, our faith and our hope are vain. 

Of the immortality and even existence of the soul he finds no evi- 
dence beyond the passionate desire of man for a continued existence, 
and the unscientific interpretation of certain phenomena. What we 
call the spirit— the thinking faculty — he finds indissolubly linked to 
the material body ; with that it developes, with that it flourishes, with 
that it is diseased or languishes; with the cessation of corporeal 
functions its manifestations cease, so why should he hesitate to say, 
with the body it dies? And to those that deny that thought and feel- 
ing are mere phenomena of matter, he replies that the burden of proof 
rests with them. Moreover, animals have reason, imagination, memory, 
will, emotions, differing in degree only from man ; and if we on the 
strength of these accord an immortal soul to the savage, we must 
grant it to the dog ; and if to the dog, we must grant it to the oyster, 
since no man can draw the line. 

We have thus given a general glance at the first or destructive part 
of the author’s “confession.” It does not present itself precisely as 
an argument, but as a statement of the grounds which compel him and 
those who think with him, to say that they are not Christians. What- 
ever weight we may attach to them, we cannot refuse the statement 
the praise of being perfectly candid, clear, and temperate in tone. 
But the second or constructive part, in which he undertakes to show 
that he has some kind of a religion, and what that religion is, is very far 
from being equally satisfactory. Rejecting a personal Deity, and de- 
nying the continuance of personal existence after death, he yet retains 
the sentiment of absolute dependence ; but it is not upon a God, but 
upon the physical universe, which he calls the Cosmos. But here he 
finds himself in a dilemma: he cannot attribute personality to this 
Cosmos, since that would be merely affirming a personal Deity, under 
another name ; he cannot make it the all-containing Universal Spirit, 
in whom all things have their being, of the Pantheist, since having 
denied the existence of spirit in man, he cannot logically postulate it 
elsewhere ; so he is compelled to make his Cosmos the grand total of 
matter and forces. Yet here he feels that matter and forces, be they 
never so vast and energetic, cannot possibly be an object of intelligent 
human reverence, much less of worship. A mountain, an earthquake, 
a planet, a sun, may impress us with awe at a bulk and might so far 
transcending our own ; but we know that this feeling is but illusive, . 
and there is nothing in masses of granite, however ponderous, in 
flames of hydrogen, however fierce, in orbital movements, however 
swift, nor in all of these together, in which we can recognise the 
superior or equal of our own thinking being, and to which we can 
raise our hearts in worship, or direct our thoughts with reverence. 

The ethical side of his views is, if possible, still more unsatisfactory 
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than the religious. If there be no God to please or offend, no heaven 
to win or lose, no future state in which to reap the fruit of our deeds, 
why should men be virtuous? For the sake of Humanity, he answers, 
which we are all bound to help in its progress of upward development, 
and will be benefited by our virtuous lives, though we have no benefit 
from them ourselves. But humanity is not a person, but an abstract 
conception representing a series of individuals, each of whom is, or 
will be, in the same position with myself. If the attempt to lead a 
virtuous life for the brief span of existence before I drop into nothing- 
ness, profit me not, how can it profit those that come after me, who 
have a like ephemeral existence? And if it could, why am I bound 
to sacrifice for them the little pleasure that I might win in this life, 
that they in turn may sacrifice themselves for others, in an endless 
abnegation that works good to none? Duty, the one point by which 
we lay direct hold upon a future existence, becomes a word of no 
meaning ; Virtue, Justice, and Faith, mere empty sounds, and Right 
and Wrong cease to have any distinction. The unbelieving poet has 
stated this more honestly than the creed-making philosopher — 


“One girds himself to serve another 
Whose father was the dust, his mother 
The little dead red worm therein: 
They find no fruit of things they cherish ; 
The goodness of a man shall perish, 
It shall be one thing with his sin.” 


This, though our author denies it, is to our mind assuredly the result 
of his doctrines. If they were but the speculations of a melancholy 
German pessimist, they might be of little importance ; but there is no 
denying the fact that the tendency of much of the thought of the time 
is in this direction, and we believe that tendency will continue to in- 
crease. The outlook would be a sad one, did we not know that it can, 
at the most, be but one phase of intellectual movement ; that an age 
of vehement and fearless search for truth, must of necessity be an age 
of doubt, and that, let the night be ever so dark, sooner or later the 
sunrise must come. W. H. B. 





Sea Gift. By Edwin W. Fuller. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


UNLEss we are much mistaken, this is the first attempt of the 
author in novel-writing, and if so, we see promise here of something 
better to come. The chief defects of the book are those of style and 
proportion — an occasional attempt to say a good thing in form and 
phrase elaborately effective, and the consequent spoiling of the good 
thing ; and especially the occupation of too enormous a proportion of 
the work, about four-fifths in fact, with the delineation of the school- 
boy, college and university experiences of the hero, or what we may 
call his calf-life, which, though a necessary phase in human evolution, 
is not altogether charming or interesting to the mature mind. 

On the other hand its merits are animation of narrative, interest in 
the incidents, several graphic sketches of character, and a vein of 
genuine humor, fresh and natural. Anything that strikes him ina 
humorous light, suggests the most whimsical fancies ; and we have 
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rarely met with anything droller than his boyish conviction, deduced 
from dolorous personal experiences, that the Spartans combed their 
hair just before battle in order to work themselves into an adequate 
fury and contempt of life. 

If the author will accept a friendly hint from us, we would suggest 
that he will find the habit of calling a spade a spade not hard to 
acquire, and much more lucid and effective than the most ingenious 
paraphrase. It may seem strange, but it is much better to say 
“brushing my hair” than “my crinal adjustment,” the “cow’s tail” 
than “the vaccine caudal” ; and to allude to the Ghibelline Dante as 
“the great Guelph,” or the Hindu Gitagovinda as “that passionate 
Persian poem,” is likely to beget some uncertainty on the part of the 
reader. W. H. B. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


HE Athenians of old were a light and fickle people, constantl 

seeking after new things, and soon tired of the old, and muc 
disposed to make novelty, and especially successful novelty, the standard 
of merit. A winning cause, in their eyes, seemed generally a just cause, 
or at least a cause which very highly commended itself to Athenian favor. 
And this was never more the case than at the time when the power of 
Philip seemed broadening to imperial dimensions, and all efforts to check 
him vain. So we can easily imagine how strong a feeling there was at 
Athens, after the defeat of Chzronea, in favor of abandoning dead issues, 
overcoming old prejudices, and learning that broad national patriotism 
which, flinging to the winds the traditions and sentiments of the past, 
would merge*Athenian, Theban, Spartan autonomy into one grand Greek 
empire. 

But though neither patriotism, pride, love of liberty, nor wisdom was left 
to the Athenians, one virtue they still had —reverence for their forefathers 
and love for their memory. And they had, moreover, among them one 
man in whose breast the flame of true patriotism and love of liberty 
burned as brightly as it ever had done in the days of Miltiades; and he 
dared, in words that have echoed down to our own times, to tell his 
countrymen the truth. He told them that success was no measure of 
justice: that there was something greater than success, and that was 
Duty. He told them that they had done right in fighting for their free- 
dom, though their dead covered the fatal field of Cheronea, and the 
shadow of the Macedonian sarissa already lay black over the Acropolis. 
“No,” cried he, in that fiery burst that thrills us to this day, “ you did not 
err—you did NoT err, Athenians, in taking this great ahr for the 
liberty of your country—no, / swear it by those who fell at Marathon /” 
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And at those words one would think that even to the light, skeptical, time- 
serving Athenians this transitory world, with its ephemeral successes and 
failures, must have shrivelled away like a scroll and given them a glimpse 
of Eternity beyond. 

It may well be that the lamp of Memory burns more dimly with us than 
it did with the Athenians, and yet we think scarce any one listened to the 
noble appeals that were made at the meeting in behalf of the Southern 
Historical Society, without feeling the thrill that followed the glowing 
words of Demosthenes. Shall we honor our dead who gave their lives, as 
they at least believed, to defend our rights and our liberties, in a better 
way than by strewing flowers — by doing justice to their memories? Shall 
we vindicate the survivors, by showing the world why they took up arms, 
and how they used them, and what has befallen since they laid them down? 
Now is the only possible time, while authentic materials can be had, and 
those yet survive who can tell the truth. The actors in those events are 
fast passing away, documents are being dispersed, destroyed, or placed in 
the hands of those who will never willingly let them see the sun. Memories 
weaken; but hostile imaginations only grow with time. We are called 
rebels and traitors, and to prove it the A a of a hundred years has been 
falsified, and new texts furnished to school-books : cowards they have not 
yet called us, perhaps reserving that epithet and its evidence for the great 
celebration of 1876. In 1776 it was not upon the men of the South that 
this reproach was cast; but the soldiers that followed Greene, Smallwood, 
Marion, have had those that cared for their memories. 

And what is asked of our people is so little, and yet so much. All we 
ask is that all who approve the object which had the approbation of Lee, 
will join the Society and help us in gathering records, in publishing truths ; 
in giving faithful accounts, not only of the war, but of the South as it now 
is ; its development, its resources, its wants, its advantages —in a word, in 
doing all that can be done to promote the welfare of our people. We do 


not | poner to sit disconsolate among the ruins of the past, but to help to 


build up the ruins into a fair and stately structure. And while we strew 
violets upon the graves of our heroes, we will not forget what has been 
said, in words not meant indeed for us, but which we might adopt as a 
motto :— 
“ Having strewn the violets, reap the corn, 
And having reaped and garnered, bring the plough 
And draw new furrows ’neath the healthy morn, 
And plant the great Hereafter in the Now.” 


WE wish to say in behalf of the Society that the papers hitherto 
published have not been as numerous as desired and intended, for the 
reason that the immense‘mass of material placed in the hands of the 
Secretary, takes time to classify and arrange. So soon as it has been 
reduced to some order, large instalments will be given; and we can 
promise our readers that they will not be disappointed in the interest 
of these publications. 
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W.8ANDS& Ellicott Cy. Me. H . ARCHER, Maryland. RFIE 
E.G. DA Georgi a. < . J. MAN Alexandria, Va. 
Te JOHN iN, 1-8, Atty. Washington, D. G. Col. D. > coe 
“” E. R. Columbia, 8. C. Rev, J. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C 
=, GEO. ee } iu a3 Army, J. “BORIC. Alexandria, Va a. PIE, Me be N.C 
J. RG tteville, N NDLAN, cating: Wy. Va. 


. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia, * JNO Re Cc SCARE. ran icott City, Md. Hon, ‘A. HARDING, ‘Danville: 
. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. of. J.M. VASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON, Fredericksburg, Va 


. Directions for Measuring. 

peep ed size of neck—size round the breast—size round the, waist—length of sleeve from between the 
) inal colamr to the end of wrist-band, bolding the arm bortagasaly. and bending the elbow. 
SB) what i of collar, wriet-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. . State if a tall or stout figure, 


we DIMG < OUTFITS. 


or GLoves, TIES and UNDERWEAR¢in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 
a se Seereet eee 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 


- 

















WE Es DD 


PARIS, VIENNA, 


1867. 1873. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE HAS BEEN AWARDED 


THE FIRST GRAND PRIZE AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION 


For greatest progress since the Exposition at Paris, in 1867, where it carried off the first 


award for being The Best Family Sewing Machine. It has steadily maintained its 
position in the front rank, and in thousands of American homes has earned its title of 
FAMILY FAVORITE. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
Neo, 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Mad, 


#09 Ninth Street, Washington, BD. U. *% Main Street, Norfolk, Va. 
277 ttull Street, Savannah, Ga. 


27 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. Pf 


WM. KNABE & CO. 








GRAND, SOUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3, 5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


——— «-@- = — 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the 
best manufacturers in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 
FIVE YEARS. 

A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand. 
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